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NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





Tae Annual Meeting of this Institution is to 
be held at Albany, on Wednesday, the 8th day 
of February next, and from the important ques- 
tions that are to come before it for decision, will 
be looked forward to by our farmers with pecu- 
liar interest. Not among the least of those 
questions is that of the permanent location of its 
Annual Cattle Shows and Fairs at one, two, or 
three different points, instead of perambulating 
the State as heretofore, and holding them at 
such towns only as offer to pay the local ex- 
penses of the exhibition. The question is an 
important one, having several bearings, and we 
trust it will be discussed and decided in a spirit 
having no other object.in view than the welfare 
of the Society and the public good. There have 
now been thirteen Annual Exhibitions, at Syra- 
cuse, Albany, Rochester, Poughkeepsie, Utica, 
Auburn, Saratoga, and Buffalo, and with the 
exception of Buffalo, Auburn, and Poughkeepsie, 
each of these localities has had them twice. 

So largely have these festivals increased of 
late, that no’small town can properly accommo- 
date the concourse of people which they bring 
together; and so onerous has become the ex- 
pense of fitting up the grounds for the use of the 
Society, that we see an evident reluctance in 
the citizens of the most desirable places to re- 
peat the invitation. The funds necessary to 
defray the local expenses of the Society have in- 
creased in amount largely beyond its first neces- 
sities ; and being, in all cases, made up’ from 
voluntary subscriptions, but comparatively few 
persons among the contributors have derived any 
pecuniary advantage from their donations, being 
chiefly attached to occupations not agricultural. 
Railroad companies, tavern keepers, livery sta- 
ble owners, and hack, omnibus, and waggon 
drivers are the chief recipients of profit derived 
from them, and they, in most cases, pay in an 
inverse ratio to the benefits they receive ; while 
the hospitality of the citizens at large is greatly 
taxed in dispensing their civilities to the public 
and their immediate friends, who make the Ex- 
hibition an occasion for visits that would be al- 
together omitted or indulged at some more con- 
venient season. A few years ago it was usual 
to see delegations from several different towns, 
wending their way to attend the Annual Meeting 
at Albany, for the purpose of securing the next 
Show of the Society; while for a year or two past, 
but a single earnest invitation of the kind has 
been offered. Saratoga was the last place at 
which an exhibition was held; and we hope, for 





the welfare of the Institution, and the conveni- 
ence of the public, it may remain the very last 
time that the Society will be drawn, for such a. 
purpose to a town presenting no inducements 
but that of being a public watering-place of some 
celebrity. The experiment of adopting Sara- 
toga, orany like out-of-the-way place, with small 
population, and in a thin agricultural district, 
has been sufficiently tried we think, to put a 
veto on any repetition of the kind. A large town, 
a great thoroughfare, with numerous and am- 
ple railroad accommodation—and if on the Erie 
Canal or Hudson River all the better—is now 
indispensable for the due accommodation of the 
Society, and the convenience of the public. El- 
mira and Binghamton lying on the Erie railroad, 
have’ been talked of, but we consider them both 
out of the question for that purpose; although 
thriving and pleasant towns, they have not the 
advantages of a rich agricultural neighborhood 
to furnish any considerable amount of material for 
exhibition; nor is the access to them such as will 
accommodate the vast throng who want to get 
their various articles forwarded to and away from 
the grounds. Any town in the northern part of 
the State is alike objectionable, with the addition 
of less convenient access to them. For the use- 
ful objects which the Society desires to accom- 
plish, we consider the cities of New-York, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, ‘and Buffalo, the 
only suitable localities in the State for its great 
Annual Exhibitions. Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, 
and Hudson, are all too small to be considered ; 
and from the indisposition of late manifested on 
the part of citizens of the several places named 
as favorable, with the exception of New-York, 
which has not yet been tried, we see little pros- 
pect of a voluntary offer on their part, on past 
terms, for the Society to pay either of them its 
usual annual visit. Of New-York, indeed, we 
have some doubts as to its fitness. It might an- 
swer well for a great National Exhibition, but for 
a State Cattle Show, many think this great city 
would not be sufficiently interested in it to rouse 
its citizens to make the proper efforts to carry 
it out successfully ; and beside the American In- 
stitute with its annual Fair and Cattle Show, 
absorbs the chief interest of its immediate 


neighborhood in any effort of like character. 
For practical purposes, therefore, we consider 


the large towns we have named, extending from 
Albany to Buffalo, inclusive, as the best places 
to be thought of for the future autumnal shows 
of the Society—at least for some years to come. 
If our estimate of the disposition of their people 
be correct, no voluntary contributions, to a suf- 
ficient amount, will be tendered by either one of 
them for the next exhibition, and the result will 
probably be the establishment of the great An- 








or three of the places named, where permanent 
buildings can be erected on grounds of suffi- 
cient extent and accessibility. The accommo- 
dations required by the Society, either one, two, 
or three of these towns can richly afford to pro- 
vide, and be well repaid in the advantages which 
they will derive from its presence, annually, bien- 
nially, or triennially, as the case may be. Nor need 
the investment, aside from the occupation of the 
premises by the Society, be an idle one. In most 
of the counties surrounding these cities, exists 
a flourishing Agricultural Society which can be 
accommodated on their ground for their annual 
shows, and under the charge of proper local 
authorities, they can be used for profitable pur- 
poses not detrimental to the State Society. Of 
this, however, the people interested will proba- 
bly consider themselves the best judges, and 
whether they will concur with us in opinion, is 
to be decided. It is certainly an important 
question for the Society itself, and on its decision 
much of its future welfare will depend. A 
financial question is also connected with the lo- 
cality of the annual shows. None but large 
towns, of easy access to the public, yield a re- 
venue sufficient for the current expenses of the 
Society, and to pay its premiums. The amount 
received at Saratoga last September, although 
the ordinary admission tickets were raised in 
price to twenty-five cents, instead of twelve and 
a half as heretofore, was but six thousand 
dollars against ten thousand at Utica the year 
previous! and with tickcts at only half the 
price they were at Saratoga. This subject of : 
finance is a most important one, as upon a full 
and a gradually increasing treasury depend 
much of the usefulness, popularity, and irflu- 
ence of the Society; and it should, in a degree, 
govern its action for the future. Past experience, 
we think, has settled the question, that the large 
towns on the great thoroughfares are the only 
places to which the Society can resort; and we 
also think that two permanent localities should be 
selected, one say at Albany, as the most central 
and easily accessible point to the northern, east- 
ern, and extreme southern parts of the State, 
and the other, equally convenient and accessi- 
ble to the southern counties, at Rochester; 
and the ways and means to provide for the due 
accommodation of the Society will, without 
doubt, be forth coming with the proper measures 


to effect it. 


Larce Pear.—At a late exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, a Duchess 
d’Angonleme pear weighing twenty-five and a 
quarter ounces, was presented by a gentleman 
of Norristown. The tree on which it grew © 


was taken from the nursery in the spring of 





nual Show and Fair of the Society at one, two, 


1852, 
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Turrp Conversational Meeting. Horticultural 
Rooms, 600 Broadway, Jan. 16th, 1854. Mr. J. 
C. Parsons in the chair. 7 

Subject—The General Cultivation of the Rose. 

R. R. Scorr read an abstract of the minutes 
of last Conversational Meeting. 

P. B. Meap. In compliance with a resolution 
passed at last meeting, I have arranged the sub- 
ject for discussion this evening under several 
definite heads, so as to confine it within proper 
limits. 

Caam. The first division of the subject is 
Propagation ; we are ready to hear any mem- 
ber who is disposed to speak. 


P. B. Meav. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, I can 
speak on this point as well as any one else, and 
certainly as well as no one. I will say that pro- 
pagation by cuttings from the young wood is 
the best and most useful method in this climate. 
Roses on their.own bottoms always make the 
best and most symmetrical plants. Budding I 
would not recommend. In fact, I can see no 
beauty or proportion in a bush growing on the 
top of a long, bare stick, five or six feet high. It 
looks like an elephant on the top of a bean-pole. 
If budded low, say from one to two feet, on the 
Eglantine or Sweet Briar, (Rosa rubiginosa,) or 
on the old Provence rose, they may be tolerable, 
but cuttings are the most successful, and pro- 
duce the best plants. Enough has been said 
about the methods of striking them, at a previ- 
ous meeting, so that I need not enter into it now. 
I see Mr. Gamcee present, who grows fine roses, 
and I will be glad to give way for him, to state 
what course he pursues. 

A. Reep. I differ with Mr. Mean decidedly 
in the comparison he has drawn between a 
standard rose in a proper situation and managed 
with care, and an elephant on a bean-pole. Now 
on the contrary, I am of opinion, and [ am cer- 
tain many present will agree with me, that any 
reasonable number of well-kept standards, two, 
or ten, or twenty, as may suit the circumstances 
of the location, when in full bloom, form one of 
the most beautiful sights on a lawn, in front of 
a gentleman’s residence. Time spent in their 
management is well spent. I know that stand- 
ard roses are not seen in perfection in this 
country, and because for want of proper treat- 
ment they have not succeeded—they have fallen 
into disrepute. The intense heat to which they 
are generally exposed during the summer with- 
out shade, causes them to decline sooner than 
they would otherwise do; but it is an error to 
attribute this to their being unsuited entirely to 
our climate rather than to want of proper pre- 
caution. Layering at a proper season is also a 
successful method of propagating, and is well 
suited to common garden roses. 

P. B. Meap. J still hold that a rose, budded 
on a stock four or five feet high, is not a beauti- 
ful object. No other tree or plant with similar 
proportions would be tolerated, and why should 
there be an exception in favor of the rose. I 
know of no tree of any description which is 
considered beautiful or symmetrical when fur- 
nished with along, bare stem, supporting spread- 
ing branches; there is no such object in nature. 
What single element of beauty does such a plant 
possess? It is decidedly in bad taste, without 
proportion or symmetry. Proportion is one of 
the elements of beauty; a bush that is not well 
balanced in all its parts cannot be a beautiful 
object even when covered with bloom, while a 
well-formed bush is a pleasing object in itself 
without any flowers. 

R. R. Scorr. I think such forms as Mr. Mzap 
has so graphically described—long, bare stems, 
crowned with foliage at y be found in 
nature, and are considered objects of beauty and 
grandeur in their proper situations. The forests 
of the tropics abound in their palms, many 
species of which—such as the cocoa-nut, sago, 
and others—correspond with this description, 


and are admired for their symmetry. The situ- 
ation and surrounding scenery or accompani- 
ments has much to do with their appearance. 

A. Resp. Mr. Meap is the first individual, 

with any pretensions to taste, I have heard con- 
demn well-managed standard roses in proper 
situations. 
‘J. Surris. For my part, I have seen stand- 
ards. of all heights budded, from three inches to 
nine feet; and I am of opinion that a properly- 
worked rose on a good stock, such as I have 
seen used, is as beautiful an object as I would 
wish to see. Plants of the garden roses will 
not furnish one-half the bloom, nor will the 
blooms be so perfect on their own roots, as if 
budded. I have seen specimens of the Boula 
de Nanteuil with two hundred blooms on each 
head. Youland d’Arragon, La Reine, Jacques 
Lafitte, and several others of that class make 
splendid objects under ordinary garden treat- 
ment; planted in a border with good soil, and 
surrounded by other plants; indeed, they can- 
not be grown to such perfection in any other 
way. Tea roses are not as well adapted to this 
treatment as Bourbons or Hybrid Perpetuals. 
In all cases a right proportion should be ob- 
served in the choice of stocks, so as to suit the 
purpose for which the plant is required; for in- 
stance, for a border or shrubbery tall standards 
are quite appropriate, as they show their heads 
of flowers above the small shrubs around them. 
As a general rule there are more plants budded 
at three feet than six, and from two feet six 
inches to three feet six is the average height. In 
England and France standards are in great de- 
mand. They are well adapted for lawns and 
grass plats, as they afford facilities for keeping 
the grass neat. Cuttings taken off at a proper 
season, however, always make the best plants 
for general purposes. With regard to the best 
stocks for budding, I prefer the common Dog 
rose (Rosa canina) The Provence rose spoken 
of, is the worst ever chosen, as the bark is quite 
hard. I have seen a plant of the Adelaide Moss 
bear ten flowers on the Dog rose for one on the 
Provence. 

P. B. Meap. I know there is great diversity 
of opinion among professional gardeners on this 
subject of budding ; when budded low I do not 
ebject to standards entirely ; there is no neces- 
sity, however, for having them so high; two feet 
is quite enough, and much better than five or 
six. There is something more to be desired 
than mere bloom, a well-proportioned bush is 
desirable, and is beautiful in itself without any 
bloom. Something is wanted to cover the naked 
stalk, for a bare pole supporting a large head is 
unsightly. ‘ 

J. Surtie. [admit that four inches from the 
ground will produce as profuse bloom as six feet, 
and that there is no necessity for working them 
so high. But it is to be supposed that the gar- 
dener will perform the operations with judgment 
and not as I have seen it done here; dig a hole, 
put in the plant, set his foot upon it and it is 
planted, while it was actually resting on ferru- 
ginous, or iron gravel. Yet because a plant in 
such circumstances did not flourish, standards 
were condemned as unsuited to this country. 
Now, roses require good, rich soil, and a fair 
amount of attention to shade, and some manure 
which successful cultivators always supply. 

P. B. Meap. After all there is not much dif- 
ference of opinion between us. I still look upon 
the introduction of standards as a morbid at- 
tempt to convert a rose into a tree instead of 
a bush. It is properly speaking a bush, and 
any attempt to alter its character grates on my 4 
feelings. 

R. R. Scorr. The subject of proper stocks is 
a very important one, and has not been suffi- 
ciently discussed. There are several commer- 
cial growers here, who have had much experi- 
ence in that department, and could furnish some 
valuable information. 

J. E. Raven, Budding is largely adopted by 
commercial growers, as they find it necessary to 
avail themselves of all methods to increase their 








stocks. Budding has fallen into disrepute with 


many for want of proper care, and proper select- 
ion of stocks. I agree with Mr. Surrir, and 
others, that the Provence is the worst that can 
be used; I never could keep roses when worked 
upon it any length of time. The Maiden’s Blush 
has also been used for stocks, but in late years 
a newly introduced rose, called Manetti, is con- 
sidered the best. Its advantages are its hardi- 
ness, it will grow on the poorest soil, and is 
easily raised from cuttings; it does not_readily 
die out, and roses will succeed on it which can- 
not be kept alive if budded on the Eglantine or 
Dog rose stock. Generally speaking, I prefer 
roses on their own roots. Layering is a very ad- 
vantageous practice with hardy garden roses. 
Bourbon China, or Tea varieties, should be pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the young wood. 

P. B. Meap. I wouldrefer to one topic—the 
formation of a rose arbor which is sometimes 
desired in country places. This may be ob- 
tained by procuring some robust running rose, 
and bending the shoots into the ground—leaving 
four or five inches above; these will root readily, 
and grow twenty or thirty feet in one season. 

Cuair.—The next topic is Soil and Manures. 

P. B. Meap. The best soil for roses is a 
sandy loam, rather leaning to sand than clay. 
I prefer it more sandy because it is warmer. 
Such soil, for example, as prevails on Long Is- 
land, or in Westchester County. Land that will 
produce a close, thick crop of blue grass, will 
grow roses well. If too wet { would underdrain 
it. This keeps the soil warm, and has a good 
effect in preserving tender roses through the 
winter. I have proved that Hermosa, and De- 
voniensis, and other tea roses, will stand the 
winter, and retain their bloom longer in Brook- 
lyn, where the soil js moderately sandy, than 
they will do in clayey soils such as that in 
the vicinity of Hoboken. On clay soils, espe- 
cially if too wet, the effects of drouth are always 
more perceptible than on sandy loam. A moist 
atmosphere is very suitable for roses, more so 
than a dry one. If the soil were too sandy, I 
would apply some alluvial matter which retains 
moisture, and collects ammonia. -For manure I 
would choose hot-bed dung, which had been 
used during the winter, applying it in the 
spring; it is better used in a long state, but 
where neatness is desired, short manure is pre- 
ferable. In some instances a little manure 
would be required in the fall, when liquid could 
be used. I hope members who have experience 
in soils and manures, will say something further 
on the subject. Davin Scorr is at home among 
soils, and we should like to hear him. 


Davip Scorr. I agree with Mr..Meap that 
the rose will do better in dry soils in a dry sum- 
mer, His explanation of the cause of this 1 
did not fully comprehefd. 

P. B. Meap. When the atmosphere is dry, 
an undue evaporation takes place from the 
leaves of the plant and robs it of its energy, 
making it weak and sickly, and there is not a 
sufficient supply to support it. 

A. Reep. I have been fully satisfied with the 
correctness of the theory that underdraining 
benefits dry soils by supplying moisture to the 
roots of plants, but am not very clear as to how 
this takes place. I understand that the drains 
retain the moisture, and prevent it from passing 
off so rapidly, and also admit a free circulation 
of air. I would be glad to hear this explained 
satisfactorily. 

R. R. Scorr. The theory upon which the 
practice of under-draining is founded, and which 
offers advantages to very dry as well as too wet 
soils, is well known. When there is a super- 
abundance of water in the soil it rises to the 
surface, and by its evaporation exhausts the 
sun’s heat, which is necessary to the growth of 
the plant. This evaporation on clay lands pro- 
duces baking of the surface during the dry sea- 
son, which is much greater of course where the 
sub-soil is wet ; by under-draining, air is freely 
admitted as the water escapes, and the advan- 
tage of a free circulation of air is well known. 
The benefits that arise from draining in the pre- 
servation of plants during winter, are still more 
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important. As Mr. Svrrze has suggested, the 
wet soil, at the approach of frost, is thrown up 
irregularly, and the roots of the plants are dis- 
turbed. 

J. Surriz. Frost also ruptures the sap ves- 
sels of plants. growing in a wet soil more than 
when the soil is dry, as they are filled with 
watery sap; at least so I understand the effect 
produced. 

P. B. Meap requested Mr. Ganaee to state 
his method of cultivating his roses, as he knew 
him to be a successful grower. 

Mr. Gaxcer. I have little pretensions to 
speaking, but have no objection to furnish any 
information I possess for the benefit of those 
present. There is no difficulty in preparing 
soil for roses; they require what is known by 
a good, rich soil, or a light, loamy soil, which 
may be obtained by paring off about four inches 
of an unworked pasture field, and to this add 
about one-sixth of well-rotten farm-yard ma- 
nure, which has not been allowed to heat; such 
a compost will suit well. A border where the 
sub-soil is about eighteen inches deep, and the 
surface-soil such as has been recommended, 
will produce vigorous plants. 

A. Reep. The exposure of roses has not 
been sufficiently treated of; I would rather err 
in the choice of soil than in the choice of situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Burgess. I am disposed to refer to Mr. 
Mxap’s elephant on the pole. 1 am a great ad- 
inirer of standard roses, and would plant them 
extensively in the lawn, where they might be 
looked upon from the windows without appear- 
ing at all bare. I would have an elephant in 
the center, and lions, tigers, aud monkeys in 
rotation. Liquid manure should be applied, 
and I would prefer stable manure mixed up 
with water ; one pail of drainings to two pails of 
water, and use two gallons for each plant.- The 
stems require some protection from the sun’s 
rays, 

Pruning. 

P. B. Meap. The objects of pruning are, 
first, the general benefit of the bush by im- 
proving its shape; second, the production of 
free bloom. The plant should be closely ex- 
amined before commencing, and old wood cut 
out wherever it can be done, leaving the 
youngest wood in preference. Some varieties, 
such as the Harrisonii, and others of that sec- 
tion, require a different treatment, as they pro 
duce their bloom on the small lateral shoots. 
Without a plant before me it would be a diffi- 
cult matter to make the operation clear to some 
of those present, while it is useless to repeat it 
to professional gardeners. The Remontants 
Teas and Bourbons should be shortened into a 
few eyes, as it will be found that the eyes 
nearest the main stem always produce the best 
flowers. 

In regard to the use of special manures, 
a few words will suffice. Guano water is very 
useful if carefully applied, and sometimes guano 
is used in a dry state by scattering it over the 
surface. Super-phosphate of lime and poud- 
rette are also good; they are very appropriate 
in the fall, when manure is required. 

J. Surrie. Stable droppings mixed up with 
water is in my opinion the safest and best ma- 
terial. Hot-bed manure is far less valuable 
than when used fresh ; heating injures it much. 

J. E. Ravcw. I have found bone-dust a very 
valuable manure for roses, ’, 

Some discussion followed as to the treatment 
of manure heaps. 

The subject of the Cultivation of the Rose 
having been fully discussed, the selection of a 
subject was the next business. The Oultivation 
of a General Collection of Green-house Plants 
was proposed by Davin Scorr. . 

A. Rep proposed the Laying out of Country 
Residences. During the conversation on this 
question, Mr. Mean, speaking of Landscape 
Gardening, stated that there was no such thing 
as landscape gardening, properly so called in 
this country, and further, there never. will be. 
Nhe Jate Mr. Downrse labored to create such a 





taste, but it is incompatible with our institutions. 
This may appear an extreme ground to take, 
but it is, nevertheless, my conviction. Suburban 
gardening may flourish, but beyo:d that there 
is no landscape gardening. I would prefer 
leaving the subject over for the present. 

The Cultivation of the Camellia was decided 
upon as the subject for discussion at next mect- 
ing, on Monday evening, Jan. 23d. 

The discussion was highly interesting to those 
present, and gave general satisfaction. 
8 OO 


PERUVIAN GUANO-FUTURE SUPPLY. 


Tue present and future supply of Peruvian 
guano is at the present time exciting a great 
deal of interest in this country as well as in 
England, and we are looking out for all informa- 
tion we can obtain that will throw light on the 
subject. We hear vague reports of filibustering 
schemes concocting at the capitol against Peru. 
These reports we trust are without foundation. 

Two weeks since we published the report of 
Admiral Moressy to the British Government, 
which placed the prospective supply of guano 
much below the previous vague estimates. We 
find in the London Times a letter making some 
strictures upon the admiralty report and its 
conclusions, which suggests some new thoughts 
on the subject, and we copy the letter entire, 
premising that the writer omits to include in 
his estimates the amount brought away from 
the Chincha Islands by other countries than 
England. He perhaps is not aware of the fleet 
of Yankee ships engaged in the business on 


home account. 
We also invite attention to what the writer 


says of the value of nitrate of soda, an article, 
which we some time since predicted would soon 
take the place of, or powerfully compete with, 
guano as a fertilizer. The letter is as follows : 


Admiral Moresby’s dispatch has narrowed 
this question materially. Its immediate result 
has been to tighten the guano market, the 
Liverpool branch of the Peruvian agency hav- 
ing already refused to accept further orders for 
guano. As an unprecendented supply, for the 
coming season at any rate, is known to be on its 
way, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
present refusal to receive orders is preparatory 
to the imposition of a higher price, and not in 
anticipation of immediately diminished supplies. 
Before acceding to this, it would be right that 
purchasers should consider their position, and 
in how far it has been really altered by the 
report of Admiral Moresby. In passing, it may 
be noticed that his dispatches were first pub- 
lished by a newspaper friendly to the monopoly, 
and at a most opportune moment for stopping 
the general movement by the agricultural, mer- 
cantile, and shipping interests, to arouse the 
attention of the government to the injurious 
nature of the monopoly. The authenticity of 
the dispatches is not doubted; but the wisdom 
of placing them before the public so hurriedly, 
and without more detailed information, may cer- 
tainly be questioned. 

Admiral Moresby writes, that he has “‘con- 
fidence in the data given by Mr. M’Intosh,” the 
gentleman who surveyed the islands, which, 
however, seems not to be shared by Mr. M’Intosh 
himself, who thus describes his survey: ‘‘The 
examination—/or J cannot call it survey—taken 
by your order, was necessarily exceedingly 
rough and imperfect, both by reason of short- 
ness of time, and the want of proper instru- 
ments, as well as a desire not to excite observa- 
tion.” And yet, from a hurried examination, 
which the person who made it describes as ex- 
ceedingly rough and imperfect, the important 
guano trade of this country has been thrown 
into temporary confusion! Fortunately, we 
are not without additional information. 





A correspondent, for whom I can youch 
writes me as follows: “We had information 
by the last mail of the very best description, 
and of a private nature, that the French en- 
gineer who was employed by that government 
to survey the islands gave in his report at 12,- 
000,000 tons.” The Peruvian government de- 
clared the result of their last survey at 26,000- 
000 tons on the three islands. Admiral Moresby 
gives 8,600,000. Neither the French nor Eng- 
lish government has any interest in blinding the | 
public; so that we shall probably be more safe 
to take the estimates their officers have given, 
and throw the Peruvian estimate out of consid- 
eration. The mean of the French and English 
estimate gives 10,300,000 tons as still remaining 
on the three islands. But these are not the 
only guano deposits on the coasts of Peru. Be- 
tween latitudes 8° and 22° south, there are many 
other deposits known to exist; one rock in la- 
titude 21°, called Pavillon de Pica, is estimated 
to contain about 90,000 tons, and from it the 
first cargo of Peruvian guano was taken, though 
soon abandoned in favor of the Chincha Islands, 
owing to the greater facilities for shipment, as 
well as the extent of the deposit at the latter. 
Then there are the Lobos and other islands, on 
which, from information laid before Parliament, 
there appears to be altogether about 8,500,000 
tons. This gives a total of 18,800,000 tons still 
remaining on the coast of Peru. 

Now, let us look at our annual consumption. 
In the ten years to 1852 the entire quantity of 
guano of all kinds imported was 1,019,928 tons. 
But during the last three years the consumption 
of Peruvian guano has considerably increased. 
The average annual importation into this coun- 
try for these three years has been 163,276 tons, 
and 27,151 tons to other countries; or say 200,- 
000 tons altogether, at which rate the Chincha 
Islands would last 50 years yet. If we add the 
other deposits on the Peruvian coasts, as above 
mentioned, we have a supply, at the present 
rate of consumption, for the next 90 to 100 years. 

But, suppose the trade were opened, and that 
the consequence should be an increase of 50 per 
cent. to the annual export from Peru, there would 
still remain 34 years’ supply from the Chinchas, 
and upwards of 60 years’ supply from all sources 








on the Peruvian coast. . 

Nor is Peru the only source whence guano 
comes. Of the whole importation last year two- 
thirds came from Peru, and one-third from other 
quarters. The high rate of freights, no doubt, 
will for a time prevent the introduction of gua- 
noes of low quality. Still, we must not throw 
these out of our estimate, as they will at once 
come into play should any attempt be made to 
raise the price of Peruvian. Besides this, any 
increase in the price of Peruvian guano will 
bring into operation every attainable substitute, 
whether flesh from the great plains of South 
America, or refuse fish from Newfoundland or 
our own coasts; or, better than either, it may 
stimulate science to eliminate, concentrate, and 
render portable the natural products of .this 
great city, and convert a noxious nuisance.into 
a perennial mine of wealth. 

Then, again, guano is not the only source of 
nitrogen. Nitrate of soda yields it in equal 
abundance, and I have the highest authority 
for saying that a body of facts have been col- 
lected which show beyond doubt that, for every 
purpose for which Peruvian guano is applicable, 
nitrate of soda, at the present. relative price of 
the two articles, has proved in England at least 
equally‘efficacious. Here, then, is a formidable 
rival to guano for our corn crops; and for green 
crops it has not only nitrate of soda as a com- 
petitor, but every form of phosphate of lime, 
whether super-phosphate, cropolites, crushed 
bones, or “ turnip manure” of every kind which 
the enterprise and ingenuity of our manure 
manufacturers have brought into profitable use. 
One of the best crops of Swedes of this season, 
in England, is now growing at Wobu.n, the 
manure for which was partly dung, and partly 
an animal substance compounded of the refuse 
of the London slaughter-houses. 
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With these facts before them, and the testi- pends on circumstances. If your hay is of the | no hereditary tendency to disease, or defect ca~ 


mony of Admiral Moresby, to the extraordinary 
large exportations of the present year, now on 
their way to this country, the purchasers of 
guano should be on their guard against panic 
in reference to the supply; it will be at once 
turned to account as a convenient pretext for 
raising the price and continuing the monopoly. 
But let us not cease to urge upon the attention 
of our government the injurious nature of that 
monopoly, both to ourselves and the Peruvians, 
whether the supply be practically inexhaustible 
or not. Let it be made plain that we ask no 
sacrifice of price on the part of the Peruvian 
Government, but the benefit of increased sup- 
plies, and of competition in bringing the guano 
to this country, the cost of which forms about 
50 per cent. of the whole price of the article. 
Let us point to the example of the American 
President, who, with a boundless territory of 
unexhausted soil, announces in his last m 

to his countrymen, while we are talking about 
it, that he has taken measures to secure a more 
ample supply on more equitable terms. That 
which is but as a condiment to America has be- 
come like a necessary of life to us, with our 
narrow boundaries and worn-out cornfields, 
with no tracts of rich unbroken soil for our in- 
creasing population to fall back upon, and with 
a necessity, therefore, to supply our enlarging 
wants both by foreign importations and im- 
proved productiveness at home. It isa question 
sufficiently serious to demand the attention of 
Parliament and the public; and the exertions 
' of our government need not be limited to nego- 
tiations with Peru, but be employed, wherever 
this country is represented, in a diligent inquiry 
after every source of nitrate or phosphate, the 
existence of which has only to be pointed out 
to attract the enterprise of the British mer- 
chant. James Carrp. 


CURE FOR GLANDERS. 


I nave lately discovered a remedy to cure the 
glanders in a horse: I thought it might be use- 
ful to others, and accordingly I send you the in- 
formation. Some time in May last a man drove 
up and fastened his horses by mine, and came 
into the store; afterwards we both went out, 
and I saw that one of his horses was sick. He 
said his horse had the glanders, and that he 
thought it would have died last night it was so 
sick. I was offended because he had tied his 
horse so near mine with a contagious disease, 
and said no more to him. Some days after this, 
the matter being somewhat forgotten, I was 
passing near my horse; he appeared to be sick ; 
I turned and went up to him, and, sure enough, 
he was sick! His throat was swollen to a ter- 
rible degree, so that he could hardly raise or 
lower his head more than an inch or two. Some- 
thing must be done, for I could not part with 
him any way at present. I tried one thing and 
another, butalltono purpose. Now for a study. 
What will do the thing? Glanders; what are 
the glanders? Why, it is diseased glands; the 
little vessels that bring the saliva to the mouth 
and the throat are diseased—stopped up, and 
must be opened. What will do it? Tobacco 
will vomit, and may open them. I took a half 
a pound of fine cut tobacco and poured two 
quarts of warm water on it, and let it soak a few 
minutes, and washed his throat and so on up to 
his ears, and down his throat to his legs and 
between his fore legs. It made him direful sick, 
and would have vomited him if it had been pos- 
sible for a horse to vomit. In three hours I 
bathed him again, and the next morning again. 
The final effect was, my horse could put bis 
head to the ground after the second time bath- 
ing, and after the third time he could feed as 
well as ever, and is well, and has done better 





ever since. Wu. McSueparp. 
North Sheffield, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 
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Our oie ms —_, is. often asked, 
whether much is gaine cutting up ha 
straw, &c., to feed neat stock: Something = 





best quality, your cattle will eat the whole 
without cutting it, and save you the labor.— 
But if your fodder is mostly poor, or if it has 
been injured in making, you will do well to 
cut it short, and mix something with it to make 
it more palateable. 

We have had coarse fodder cut fine, and 
sprinkled with water, and by adding a little 
meal, and mixing the whole together, our cattle 
have been wintered at less expense than on 
merchantable hay. Cows in milk live on it, 
and it seems to be the way of disposing of a 
quantity of hay that is not good. Straw, also, 
may be disposed of in this mode. We make it 
@ saving, as we do by hashing meat that is not 
fat enough for eating without the addition of 
butter, or something that will improve the 
meat. 

Husks and corn-tops, when well saved, have 
much virtue in them; and most of it goes into 
the manure heap, unless particular attention is 
paid to foddering. Cattle find it difficult to bite 
off the stems, though they place one foot ona 
part of them, while they pull with the teeth 
and gums. Some farmers cut them up fine for 
their cattle, and say they would do it even 
though the stems should. be worth nothing for 
fodder, because of the trouble they make in 
overhauling the manure. When all the coarse 
fodder is cut short, there will enter a heap, no 
long manure ; the shovel will enter a heap, and 
when spread, a harrow will bury it sufficiently. 
-Ploughman. 


——o @-e——_— 

Hay Meau.—A writer in the Germantown 
Telegraph says : 

I have no doubt that a meal made of hay, or 
even of cornstalks, would possess sufficient ad- 
ditional value over and above the raw material 
to defray the expense, and I have no question 
that before many years hay ground, or hay 
meal, if it be not too absurd to use such a term, 
will be as common as Indian meal or gye meal 
now is. I have some facts to communicate 
hereafter in reference to this matter, which I 
think will be interesting to your readers. We 
are in the “midst of a revolution” in farming 
affairs, and are beginning to look around us 
with our eyes open to the light I trust. 

a od 


STALLIONS. 
From the Report of the Committee on Stallions, in the forth- 
coming Vol. of N. H. Agricultural Society. 


Ir is difficult to decide at what period of its 
history to commence our account of the Stallion- 
colt. If we begin at his birth, we are reminded 
of various matters antecedent to that—to him 
important—epoch, that have a material influence 
upon his after life. To be safe, let us go back 
to his progenitors. 

As males communicate their organizations 
with the most obvious effect, it is by no means 
singular, that great stress is laid, by breeders of 
horses and other animals, upon the appearance, 
physical conformance, and constitution of the 
sire. This is commendable. But farmers and 
breeders generally are not as fully aware as they 
should be, that various items, other than color, 
style, and figure, are transmissible from sire to 
son. These are contracted feet, founder, spavin, 
ring-bone, curb, sandcracks, diseases of the eye, 
and of the respiratory organs, as broken wind, 
roaring, wind-sucking, &c. Weare as fully per- 
suaded, that these affections and diseases, are 
hereditarily transmissible, as that color, action, 
or temper may be so transmitted. 

At the late National Exhibition of Horses, held 
at Springfield, Mass., the writer was the chair- 
man of the Committee. on Geldings,—in which 
class were 109 entries. Many of the finest horses 
subjected to their examination were found to be 
affected with ring-bone and other diseases of 
the leg and foot; and the reply to the questions 
of the Committee on this point, invariably was 
—‘*he was foaled so.” 

In this view of the case, it becomes breeders 
to look well to it, that the selected Stallion have 





pable of being transmitted to the offspring; for 
“like begets like,” and as surely as a noble steed 
can mark his offspring with his good qualities, 
so certainly can he hand down also his imperfer- 
fections of temper and formation. 

If men are too often careless in the selection 
of a Stallion for purposes of breeding, what-shall 
we say of their choice ofamare? Any old, de- 
crepid, diseased, purblind, she-horse, that can 
be procured, or that is found fit for no other pur- 
pose, is considered good enough to breed from! 
And many such an old, good-for-nothing-but-the- 
compost-heap creature, is kept by farmers and 
others for this especial and only purpose. 
Knowing this, one ceases to wonder, that the 
country is stocked with such a superabundant 
supply of miserable, early-broken-down, and 
diseased horses,—inasmuch, that. he, who now- 
a-days undertakes to buy a horse on his own 
judgment, unless he goes with his eyes peeled, 
and had “his eye-teeth cut” at an early period 
of his existence, will ordinarily, find himself sold 
remarkably cheap. 

“Any one,” says Mr. Castley, an eminent Eng- 
lish Veterinary Surgeon, “who, during the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, has had frequent 
opportunities of visiting some of the great horse- 
fairs in the north of England, must be struck 
with the sad falling-off there is every where to 
be remarked, in the quality of the one-half and 
three-part bred horses, exhibited for sale. The 
farmers when taxed with this, complain that 
breeding horses do not sufficiently repay them; 
and yet we find large sums of money always 
given at fairs, for any horses that are really 
good. The truth is, that farmers do not now- 
a-days, breed horses so generally good, as they 
used to do, and this is owing to the inferior 
quality of the mares which‘ they now commonly 
employ in breeding.” 

Some of the best mares, it would appear, are 
now purchased by gentlemen for saddle-horses, 
it being now, as it was not formerly, as fashion- 
able to use mares, as geldings, for riding pur- 
poses. A great number of the finest three-part 
bred mares, also, are imported to the Continent. 

These facts account for the deterioration of 
the horses in ordinary use in England, and most 
of them are in force here. Many an old broken- 
down creature is purchased or kept for a breed- 
er, because she is jit for nothing else! Fit for 
nothing else?—If fit fora breeder, (unless in- 
jured by some accident,) she is fit for any thing 
else. 

Sire and dam being judiciously selected, our 
next care is with the unborn colt—the foetus. 
“Our next care,” we say. for the young courser 
may be starved or otherwise maltreated, as effect- 
ually before as after birth. The mare, when 
with foal, should be well but not too plentifully 
fed, should not be over-worked, nor yet allowed 
to lack exercise ; and should never be subjected 
to such rough usage, as it but too common 
among farm-hands and stable boys, who are 
ever overfree with the toes of their cowhide boots. 
Discharge such at once, after having treated 
them to a little of the same, to see how they 
like it; for no one taken down with the accursed 
disease of “Cruelty to animals,” was ever radi- 
cally cured of it. 

It is well to offer the mare, irimediately, and 
for a few days after parturition, a drink of luke- 
warm water with corn or oat-meal or shorts 
mixed therein. She could then be permitted to 
run out to grass for a month at least, to recover 
strength ; though the common custom we know 
is to put them in harness within a fortnight 
from foaling. ne 

Our young Stallion being now fairly in the 
world, and moving upon it on his own legs, his 
first experience of life is stirring. The old 
farmer has an errand at a neighboring village, 
distant some six or seven miles, ‘Put Bessy to 
the old chaise,” says he; and off drives with 
commendable moderation, little Morgan trotting 
in company ; but business being concluded at 
the store, rain threatens, or other cause induce 
a hasty return, and we see Bessy doing all she 





















knows how to get home in season, and little 
Morgan doing a little more—to keep up. His 
long, lank legs soon gets tired; his footing is 
unsure; his bellows gets out of order; he is 
overheated ; he lays the foundation of troubles 
, that are perfected in the full-grown horse. 

For the first six months of this life, the chief 
food of the foal is “ mother’s milk,” although he 
will pick up now and then a little else with all 
the pride of incipient horsehood. If the mare be 
insufficiently fed during this period, or over- 
worked, (which lessens her yield of milk,) the 
foal is, in either case, half-starved; and a half- 
starved colt is almost never well made when 
he arrives at maturity. He is always a weed. 
He should be well fed from, and before the time 
of his birth. 

At one year old, though the colt has by no 
means attained his fulness of form, it may be 
decided whether or not to retain him as a Stal- 
lion. If at this age, however many good points 
he may possess, indications of contracted feet, 
founder, or any other diseases heretofore men- 
tioned as transmissible, be seen, geld him at once. 
He ought not to serve as a stallion. 

At three years old, a horse may be allowed 
very moderate service. Over-taxation of his 
powers at this age—or at any age for that mat- 
ter—is short-sighted policy for the owner. As 
a four-year old, he will be more natured and full 
of vigor, and at five he is still more able to do 
service. It is a too common fault—this over- 
taxation of a Stallion’s powers; and it tells both 
on himself and on his get. The English limit 
for a prize horse “‘that travels his district,” is 
sixty mares in a season; but eighty are often 
covered without prejudice. What shall we say 
of horse-owners, who boast of having had double 
these numbers served in a season by their horse 
—sometimes three a day! 

A noble instance of the evils of over- 
taxing a horse’s procreative powers, occurred 
in England many years ago, in the case of 
a celebrated stud belonging to H. R. H., the 
Prince of Wales. The groom was permitted 
to pocket a half guinea fee from all comers; 
and it may well be guessed that no appli- 
cants were refused. The consequences were 
serious to the horse, and to very many of his get. 
Another instance is within our knowledge. A 
Stallion of some repute in England, was allowed 
to serve one hundred and forty-three mares in a 
season, and was then sold to go to Virginia. 
Most of his colts of that year proved to be miser- 
able creatures; and in Virginia, in the year fol- 
lowing, he himself proved perfectly impotent. 

The small size of very many, I may say, of a 
large majority of our horses, is an evil that is 
great, and growing (like a cow’s tail) downwards. 
This may be attributed to a poor selection of 
breeding-mares, the scant feeding of the dam 
before and after foaling—thus half-starving the 
foal; had usage of colts by stinted food or un- 
sheltered exposure to cold and storms, and the 
general over-taxation of the powers of Stallions. 

We are well aware that some persons who 
pass for wise men in matters of horse-flesh, con- 
tend that this smallness of size is no objection 
to a horse; and cite for proof the fact that some 
of the fleetest Arabian coursers are but 144 
hands high. Admit that these Arabian light- 
ning streaks are of so small a size, and what 
does it prove? Nothing. When the American’s 
horse has nothing to do, but to bear a hirsute 
and pinguid vagabond over sand-deserts, on hen- 
roost-robbing expeditions, 144 hands will be high 
enough (until the rider rivals Haman.) But so 
long as the farmer has sward-land to plow, cord- 
wood to draw, and a stout wife and half-score of 
stalwart sons and buxom daughters to be driven 
to meeting, or to the State Fair; so long as our 
city carriages are ponderous, and trucks weighty, 
so long shall we need 4 little more height in our 
in our horses, and that not all in the legs. 

The subject of increasing the size of our 
horses will more properly be discussed by the 
Committeeon Breeding Mares; for it is with the 
mare that the improvement must commence. 
To subject small mares to large-sized Stallions 





will not effect the desired change. It will give 

us, as it did to the Yorkshire farmers, who tried 

a similar pis Sado “a race of long-legged, 
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small-ches worthless animals.” Such also 
was the ill-effect, said our lost friend, J. S. 
Skinner, of the cross by a large “Cleveland Bay” 
Stallion, imported and sent to Carroll’s Manor, 
Maryland. 

“The proper method,” says Professor Cline, 
of London, ‘‘of improving the form of animals, 
consists in selecting a well-formed female, pro- 
portionably larger than the male. The im- 
provement depends on this principle; that the 
power of the female to supply her offspring with 
nourishment, is in proportion to her size, and to 
the power of nourishing herself from the excel- 
lence of her own constitution.” 

“The size of the foetus (he continues) is gene- 
rally in proportion to that of the male parent, 
and therefore, when the female parent is dispro- , 
portionately small, the quantity of nourishment 
is insufficient, and her offspring has all the dis- 
proportion of a starveling.” 

‘To produce the most perfect-formed animal, 
(adds the same high authority,) abundant nour- 
ishment is necessary from the earliest period of 
its existence, until its, growth is complete.” This 
sustains the view that we have herebefore ad- 
vanced. 

We here conclude the Report on Stallions; 
not that we have said all that we have to say on 
the subject; but because we wish what we write 
to be read; and long stories find few listeners. 
At some future time, another opportunity may 
be afforded us of discussing the subject further. 

For the Committee, 
Wit S. Kine, Chairman. 
en 


VENTILLATION OF FARM BUILDINGS. 


Tue epidemics amongst cattle, the diseases of 
farm horses, the losses from all classes of con- 
fined animals, show that there is something rad- 
ically bad in the internal arrangements of a 
great number of our farmsteads. In many 
cases appearance is the sole object of the archi- 
tect. In others, convenience is studied, to the 
disregard of every thing else ; but in some, bare 
economy, or rather sheer parsimony, is the sole 
ruling principle in deciding their construction. 
There are few buildings, indeed, where the whole 
are put up at once and entirely new. They are 
usually patched up one to another in the most 
heterogeneous and inconsiderate manner, and 
no system whatever is regarded in their con- 
struction. A few—very few indeed—are all that 
can be desired. The model-form is not yet even 
decided. Changes in management, in modes of 
feeding, will make serious differences in the plan 
of a farmstead. A farm:yard arranged for 
horse-power will be all wrong when steam be- 
comes the means of converting the raw material 
of farm produce into meal, chopped or sliced 
turnips, of separating the corn from the straw, 
and of removing the straw tothe shed. To have 
all the different houses for each approachable 
with facility, to have them convenient for the 
cow-shed, the stable, and the piggery, to have 
the barn and stack-yard, the machine and straw- 
shed in close proximity, are points too desirable 
to need the slightest consideration. But to 
have the whole arranged on sanitary principles, 
to have them made fit for the healthy occupation 
by the stock, are points of vast importance, and 
these are too often neglected. 

Mr, James D. Ferguson, in a recent lecture, 
before the Hexham Farmers’ Club, instanced 
the sad want of ventilation sometimes observable 
in the most costly buildings. He alluded to 
some recently erected at Nafferton, which mea- 
sured 509 feet from east to west, and from north 
to south 261 feet, without the corn-barn. The 
cost was about £7000. “Yet,” Mr. Ferguson 
says, “‘ notwithstanding that immense sum, and 
the good arrangement generally of the various 
houses, no attention whatever seems to have 
been observed in porta sufficient becuase 
or light to either stables or feeding-byers, an 
poh. <r has been that the respected 





tenant of the farm has froni time to time suffered 
much loss in his horses, ‘which I believe has 
been greatly occasioned by the absense of suffi- 
cient access for obtaining good supplies of fresh 
air to his stables, as well as proper apertures for 
the escape of the vitiated air from them, and 
moreover I have no doubt, occasioned partly also 
by the negligence of the farm-servants, in not 
carefully removing the dung and urine every 
morning.” 

Bad lighting of farm buildings often operates 
in promoting dirt and negligence, which light 
would enable a master more readily to detect 
and shame a servant into care to prevent. Bad 
drai will cause damp and impure exhala- 
tions, and operate most fearfully against the 
health of the animals; whilst imperfect ventila- 
tion will prevent these gases from escaping. 

But cannot something quite new be adopted 
in farmsteads? Why should expensive build- 
ings be added square to square ?—-Why should 
they not be hexagonal or cruciform—the shapes 
clearly the most convenient of access, and the 
most economical of space? But who ever saw 
a farmstead attempted either circular, cruciform, 
or hexagonal ? 

Another possible mode of adapting farm build- 
ing to the changing circumstances of improved 
modes of feeding, is the erection of a complete 
‘shell, like the shed of a railway-station, capable 
of being opened and closed at both ends, and 
this well drained and trapped, with the drains 
carried entirely out of the area, thoroughly ven- 
tilated, capable of being opened or closed at 
pleasure, according to the necessities of the 
case. 

The great principle always to keep in view, in 
constructing farm buildings, and, indeed, all 
other kinds of building requiring ventilation, is 
that provision be made for the admission of pure 
air.—Mark Lane Express. 
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MAKING BUTTER IN WINTER. 


As butter making is considered often avery . 
great difficulty, and churning day is often the 
day dreaded in a farmer’s family—we havin, 
been plagued in like manner—I was determin 
to find out the difficulty if possible, and two 
years since I undertook to churn myself, and 
found by putting hot water in the cream the 
butter would come sometimes after one to three 
hours’ churning. I then tried placing the cream, 
which we kept in a yellow earthen pan, upon 
the stove, and stirring it up after repeated trials 
when the thermometer indicated 63° to 65°. I 
found this to be the true temperature for the 
cream, for the butter came and gathered toa 
charm in five minutes. And butter making in 
ever so cold weather by proper management of 
the cream can be made in quite as short a time 
as from grass-fed milk. The true secret in this, 
and it never fails if the cream is from 63 to 65 
degrees Fahrenheit. But talk about a thermom- 
eter in churning cream for butter, and more than 
half the folks will be frightened. Now every 
woman that churns, if she will place the pan of 
eream on the stove, and keep it stirred from the 
bottom, so that when she puts her fingers in to 
try its warmth, which to be right should be a 
very little warmer than the finger, then this is 
the heat to churn it, and in from five to fifteen 
minutes the butter will have come; more under 
ten than over. We churn once a week in win- 
ter, and the whole operation is more often com- 
pleted, butter-milk washed out and e thing 
done in thirty or forty minutes.—James Hovan- 
Ton, in Ohio Farmer. 

—+4e—— 

Unciz Sam’s Farm.—The last census showed 
that Uncle Sam is a thrifty farmer. The value 
of the crops of the United States for 1850 was 
as follows :—Wheat, 143,000,000 dollars ; Indian 
corn, 391,200,000 dollars; hay, 190,275,000 
dollars ; oats, 70,840,000 dollars; potatoes, 
78,125,000 dollars ; cotton, 129,000,000 dollars ; 
the whole crop being, 1,752,583,042 dollars. 
The animals slaughtered are worth 183,000.000 _ 
dollars per annum.—Znglish Paper, 
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FAITHFULNESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 


BY ELIZA A, CLARE. 
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“Is Mr. Harris in?” inquired a plainly but 
neatly-dressed boy, of twelve or thirteen, toa 
clerk, as he stood by the counter of a large 
book-store. 

The well-paid clerk regarded the boy with a 
supercilious look, and answered, “Mr. Harris 
is in, but he is engaged.” 

The boy looked at the clerk hesitatingly, and 
then said, “If he is not particularly engaged I 
should like much to see him.” 

“If you have any business to transact, I can 
attend to it,” replied the clerk; “Mr. Harris 
cannot be troubled with children like you.” 

“What is this Morley ?” said a pleasant-look- 
ing, elderly man, stepping up to the clerk; 
“what does the boy want?” 

“He insisted on seeing you, though I told 
him you were engaged,” returned the clerk, a 
little abashed by the manner of his employer. 

“And what would you have with me, my 
lad?” inqnired Mr. Harris, kindly. 

The boy raised his eyes, and meeting the half- 
scornful glance of the clerk, said timidly : 

“T wish to look at the bill of some books 
which I bought here some three months since. 
There is a mistake in it, which I wished to cor- 
rect.” 

“Ah, my boy, I see,” replied Mr. Harris, 
‘you have overpaid us, I suppose.” 

“No sir,” answered the boy. “On thecontrary, 
{ purchased some books which are not charged 
on the bill, and I have called to pay you for 
them.” 

Mr. Harris folded his arms across his breast, 
regarded the boy earnestly for a moment, and 
then asked, “‘ When did you discover this mis- 
take?” 

“ Not until I had reached home,” replied the 
lad. ‘ When I paid for the booksI was ina 
great hurry, fearing the boat would leave be- 
fore I could reach it, and did not examine the 
bill. 

“Why did you not return and rectify the 
mistake?” asked the gentleman in a tone 
slightly altered. 

* Because, sir, I live at some distance from 
the city, and have not been able to return until 
now.” 

**My dear boy,” said Mr. Harris, “ you have 
given me great pleasure. Ina long life of mer- 
cantile business, I have never met with an in- 
stant of this kind before. ‘You have acted no- 
bly, anf deserve a recompense.” 

“I ask no recompense,” returned the boy 
proudly ; “‘I have done nothing but my duty, a 
simple act of justice, and that deserves no re- 
ward, but itself.” 

x Lask who ta’ 
ciples ?” inquired Mr. 

“My mother,” answered the boy, bursting 
into tears. 

“ Blessed is the child who has such a mother,” 
said Mr. Harris, with much emotion, “and 
blessed is the mother of suchachild. Be faith- 
ful to her teachings, my dear boy, and you will 
be the staff of her declining years.” 

“ Alas, sir,” sobbed the boy, “she is dead.— 
it was her sickness and death which prevented 
me from coming here before.” * 

“ What is your name?” inquired Mr. Harris. 

“Edward Delong.” 

“Have you a father ?” 


ught you such noble prin- 
arris. 









Morley, I will see to that. Here Mr. Morley,” 
called Mr. Harris, but that functionary was 
busily engaged in waiting on a customer at the 
opposite side of the store, bowing and smiling 
in the most obsequious manner. 
“Edward,” continued the kind-hearted Mr. 
Harris, ‘I am not going to reward you for what 
you have done, but I wish to manifest my appro- 
bation of your conduct in such a manner, as to 
make you remember the wise and excellent pre- 
cepts of your departed mother. Select from 
my store any ten books you choose, which, in 
dition to the ten you had before, shall be a 
present to you; and henceforth, as now, my 
boy, remember and not ‘despise the day of 
little things.’ If ever you need a friend, call 
on me, and for thy mother’s sake I will assist 
you.” 
When tlie grateful boy left the store, through 
his own tears he saw the moistened eyes of his 
kind benefactor. 
Edward Delong wished for knowledge, and 
though the scanty means of his mother could 
hardly satisfy his desire, he had advanced far 
beyond most boys of his age. By working 
nights and mornings for a neighbor, he had 
amassed what seemed to him a large sum of 
money, and this was expended in books. 
Scarcely was he in possession of his treasures, 
when his mother sickened and died. His home 
was now with a man who regarded money as 
the chief end and aim of his life, and severe and 
constant labor as the only means of obtaining 
that end. 
For two years Edward struggled with his 
hopeless condition. Toil, early and late, was 
his doom and to his oft-expressed vish of obtain- 
ing an education, his employer answered: 
“ Learnin’ never made corn grow, or tilled a 
field, and what is the use on it. I can only 
read and write, and there ain’t a richer man in 
the place, not excepting Squire Morrison, with 
all his high larn’t notions.” 
“Is Mr. Harris in?” inquired Edward, as he 
again entered the store of that gentleman. 
“* Will you wait a moment, and he will be at 
liberty.” 
“Did you wish to see him?” asked Mr. Har- 
ris of the boy, whose thoughts were so intense 
that he had not noticed the approach of his 
friend. 
“Mr. Harris!” exclaimed Edward, and it was 
all that ‘he could say. 
“My noble Edward !” said the old man.— 
“and you have needed a friend. Well you shall 
have one.” 
Five years from that time, Edward Delong 
was the confidential clerk of Mr. Harris, and in 
three more, a partner in the firm. The integ- 
rity of purpose which first won the regard of 
his benefactor, was his guide in after life— 
Prosperity crowned his efforts, and happiness 
blessed his heart—the never-failing result of 
faithfulness in “little things.” ; 
—_—_+-9-0———- 
Two 1x Heaven.—The following touching 
paragraph is from Fanny Fern’s Portfolio:— 
“You have two children?” said I. “I have 
four,” was the reply; ‘two on earth, two in 
heaven.” Therespoke the mother! Still hers, 
only “gone before!” Still remembered, loved, 
and cherished, by the hearth and at the board ; 
their places not yet filled, even though their 
successors draw life from the same faithful 
breast where their dying heads were. pillowed. 
“Two in heaven!” Safely housed from storm 
and tempest. No sickness there, no drooping 
head, nor fading eye, nor weary feet. By the 
green pastures tended by the good Shepherd, 
linger the little lambs of the heavenly fold. 


ner wanted.” 
plus of joy he wants to divide it; Because, in 
dividing, he doubles it. 
with grief he wants to share it; because, in 
sharing, he halves it.— Tribune. 


“Partxer Wantep.”=—So say tho advertise- 
ments every day. Everybody wants a partner, 
though everybody doesn’t advertise for one. 
Sleeping, silent, or active—all sorts are in re- 
quest.” 

One man wants a partner with $10,000; 
another, a partner with a capital of bright eyes, 
fair form, and a clear thousand a year of undivi- 
ded affection; a third, with a good, honest, 
heart; isn’t particular about the way it’s “put 
up,” provided he can have the undisputed title 
thereto. And so it goes; everybody, the world 
over, is looking for a partner—waiting for a 
partner—sighing for a partner. Some are 
ashamed to confess it ; others speak “‘ right out,” 
and all, as they look, disclose some little pet 
weakness of their own. One man has a pen- 
chant for a particular fashion of nose; he 
doesn’t care what the owner knows, if she only 
owns a Roman nose, Another is bewitched for 
black eyes, caring little what is behind or above 
them, A‘third wantsa form like an hour-glass, 
and he finds it ; so all three marry respectively, 
eyes, nose, and hour-glass. The eyes grow 
rheumy and dim, and peer queerly’over a pair 
of spectacles for “forty-five.” Just think of 
that! forty-five! The nose loses its fair propor- 
tions and becomes a receptacle for ‘‘ Macaboy ;” 
and the hour-glass grows old and crazy. Ano- 
ther man marries a voice, and has nothing left 
at last but the echo. And worse than all, he 
that marries “‘a plum” and a woman to boot, 
makes way with the wealth, and—the woman 
remains. 

Sometimes, but not often—we will give them 
credit for that—the women are seeking for part- 
ners; one a pair of whiskers ; another, six feet 
in his stocking ; a third, a house and lot. But 


the whiskers get frosty, the six feet leans like 


the tower of Pisa, the house is mortgaged, the 


mortgage is “foreclosed,” and nothing remains 
but the man himself. 


And so it goes, and so they all go. “ Part- 
Of course; if a man has a sur- 


If a man is burdened 


eo 
TrurHFuLNess.—Of all happy households, that 


is the happiest where falsehvod is never thought 
of. All peace is broken up when once it appears 
that there is a liar in a,house. 
gone when suspicion has once entered—when 
there must be reserve in talk and reservation in 
belief. Anxious parents who are aware of the 
pains of suspicion, will place generous confidence 
in. their children, and receive what they say 
freely, unless there is strong reason to distrust 
the truth of any one. 
unhappily arise, they should keep the suspicion 
from spreading as long as possible, and avoid 
disgracing their poor child while there is chance 
of its cure by their confidential assistance. 
should have their pity and assiduous help, 
as if he were suffering under some disgusting 
bodily disorder. 
come duly grateful for the treatment. 
endeavors fail, means must of course be taken 
to prevent his example from doing harm; and 
then, as I said, the family peace is broken up, 
because the family confidence is gone. 
that, from some cause or another, there are but 
few large families where every member is alto- 
gether truthful. 
and so trained as to be wholly reliable in act and 
word, they are a light to all eyes, and a joy to 
all hearts. They are a public benefit, for they 
are a point of general reliance; and they are pri- 
vately blessed within and without. 


All comfort has 


Tf such aa occasion should 
He 
If he can be cured, he will be- 


If the 


I fear 


But where all are so organized 


ithout, 






























their life is made easy by universal trust; and 
within, their home and their hearts, they have 
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USEFUL HINTS ON MATRIMONY. 
No woman will be likely to dispute with us 
when we assert that marriage is her destiny. A 
man may possibly fill up some sort of an exist- 
ence without loving; but a woman with nothing 
to love, cherish, care for, and minister to, is an 
anomaly in the universe—an existence without 
an object. It is as natural for a woman to have 
some one to look to for protection, some one to 
look to for advice and assistance, as to breathe. 
Without it, no woman ever was or can be happy. 
It is the want of her nature, and nothing can 
satisfy her heart with such a void unfilled. 
Now, with the exception of some occasional 
irregularities in the relative proportions of the 
sexes, produced by circumstances, such as the 
settlement of new countries, there is no reason 
why every man should not have a wife, and 
every woman a husband, and this would easily 
be brought about by the exercise of common 
sense, and less ambition. Each sex is looking 
up for something above its own sphere. The 
son of an industrious and successful inechanic 
must be a professional man, instead of following 
in his father’s foot-steps; and this is folly the 
first. When he looks for a wife, the neat, in- 
dustrious daughter of a mechanic like his father 
is not good enough for him; he must make love 
to some fine lady, who is one age in advance— 
that is, her grandfather was a mechanic instead 
of her father, a very aristocratic distinction. 
On the other hand, the girl who works for her 
living, earning by her honest labors, would not 
deign to encourage the addresses of a laboring 
man ; she would set her cap for a gentleman, 
forsooth. The mechanic’s daughter, educated 
on her father’s earnings to bea fine lady, en- 
courages the attentions of a set of fops and 
danglers, who drive honest men away from her 
in disgust, and she becomes the victim of. some 
sorry sharper or shallow fool. Now, this is all 
wrong—deplorably, wretchedly wrong. Girls 
should know that men superior to themselves in 
education and position do not always associate 
with them for good. Men.should know that by 
marrying girls educated in habits of life above 
their fortunes they are not likely to have good 
wives. A little sound sense will enable any 
man to see that it is better to have a wife grate- 
ful for more than she expected, than grumbling 
at less. It is delightful going up the hill of for- 
tune ; but horrible, jolting, aggravating work to 
come down.—Home Companion. 
——2-@-¢———— 


Acts or Love.—Each one of a thousand’acts 
of love costs very little by itself, and yet, when 
viewed altogether, who can estimate their value ? 
What is it that secures for one the name of a 
kind neighbor? Not the doing of half a dozen 
great favors in as many years, but the little 
every-day kindnesses, neither of which seems of 
much consequence considered in itself, but their 
continued repetition throws a sunlight over the 
whole neighborhood. _ It is so, too, in the family. 
The child whose good offices are always ready 
when they are wanted—to run up stairs or 
down—to get chips or rock the cradle, or to run 
on an errand and “right back”—and all with a 
cheerful look and pleasant temper, has a reward 
along with such good deeds. If a little girl 
cannot take her grandfather on her lap, as he 
takes her on his, she can get his slippers, or 
put away his book, or gently comb his thin lock; 
and, whether she thinks of it or not, these 
little kindnesses, that come from a loving heart, 
are the sunbeans that lighten up a dark and 
woful world.—Child’s Journal. 
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Sou..iess.—Out West, a stump orator, descri- 

bing his opponent said: 
_ “Ihave heard some persons hold to the opin- 
ion that just at the precise moment one human 
being dies, another is born, and that the soul 
enters and animates the new-born babe. Now 
I have made particular and extensive inquiries 
concerning my opponent there, and I find that 
, — time previous to his nativity, nobody 
ted, 
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Cumpren’s ANswers.—We have somewhere 
heard of a child who was asked to define 
“chaos,” and the quiet reply was, “a good pile 
of nothing with no where.to put it.” 

Another child defined “ slander” to be “when 
nobgdy did nothing and somebody went and told 
of it.” 

Another amusing instance of a child’s un- 
sophisticated answer occurred recently in this 
city an account of which we clip from an ex- 
change: 

"One of the ladies connected with the “ Metho- 
dist Five Points Mission,” who has under her 
charge some thirty little boys, called them to- 
gether on the morning of Thanksgiving day, to 
perfect them in their answers to questions she 
intended to put to them before the visitors 
during the afternoon. After arranging them 
properly, the first boy on the right, in answer 
to the question ‘Who made you?” was to 
say ‘‘God.” The next, “Of what were you 
made ?” reply “The dust of the earth,” and so 
on through .the Catechism. The all-important 
moment having arrived, the little “shavers” 
were told to stand up. The little head boy it 
seems, was missing, but the fact being un- 
noticed by the teacher, she proceeded with the 
question, ‘‘ Who made you?” which elicited 
the following laughable answer, ‘I was made 
out of de dirt of the ’ert; but the little feller 
what God made has got the belly-ache, and 


gone home.” 
——-+00—- 


Win Race or a Locomotive.—In The Cin- 
cinnatt Commercial, of Saturday last, we find 
an account of a somewhat singular collision on 
the Miami road at Milford. The engine of a 
freight train ran into the rear car of a passenger 
train, which was standing still at the depot. 
The Commercial says : 

“When Mr. Watt, engineer of the mail train, 
heard the crash of the collision he supposed his 
own train would be driven over him, and with 
his assistants, sprang off. The furnace had just 
been crammed with wood, and there was a full 
head of steam on. The force of the blow un- 
coupled the locomotive and tender from the bag- 
gage car, at the sameinstant jerking the lever 
and throwing the throttle valve wide open! 
Away sped the locomotive like an arrow, or, if 
we might so say, like a fiat of omnipotence, 
sweeping down the track at seventy miles an 
hour! God help any hapless train met or over- 
taken ; help the city, but full fourteen miles be- 
low, for that distance will be devoured in fifteen 
minutes! The escaped engine came howling by 
Plainville, visible for an instant to the appalled 
villagers, switched off into the double track, as 
lightning from one steel rod to another divergent, 
and thundered on to the city whose spires might 
now have been seen from the iron disc of this fiery 
comet; but there was none to, see, for rider, or 
driver, or living human soul had the engine none. 
Haply the furnace door flew open, the draught 
ceased, and a little way above the upper engine- 
house, on a heavy up grade, the locomotive’s 
breath was spent; it came to a dead stand and 
stood there silent and cold, forming as much a 
part of the still wintry landscape as the whitened 
rock and shrowded trees on the hillside above.” 

--— © @ e—— 

Goop.—A Western New-York farmer writes 
as follows to a distinguished scientific agricultu- 
rist, to whom he felt under obligation for intro- 
ducing a variety of swine: 

“Respected sir: I went yesterday at the fair 
of M. I found several pigs of your species ; 
there was a great variety of beasts, and I was 
very much astonished at not seeing you there!’ 

r ———too— 

Enmities AND Dirrerences.—As horses start 
aside from objects they see imperfectly, so do 
men. Enmities are excited by an indistinct 
view; they would be allayed by conference. 
Look at any long avenue of trees by which the 





traveler on our principal highways is protected 
from the sun. Those at the beginning are 



















wide apart, but those at-the end almost meet. 
Thus happens it frequently in opinions. Men 
who were far asunder come nearer and nearer 
in the-course of life, if they have sense enough 
to quell, or sense enough to temper and 
assuage their earlier animosities,~— Literary 


Ohronicle, 
——1-¢6——_ 


A Worp or two asout Bep-Coverme.—Peo- 
ple are often “short” in that golden product 
called common sense—and in relation to nothing 
more than _bed-covering. What one sleeps un- 
der has a vital connection with the health; and 
many a day is made miserable just as the sleep 
of the preceding night has been beneath proper 
or improper clothing. A popular writer has the 
following : ' 

“Three-fourths of the bed-covering of our 
people consist of what are miscalled “ comforta- - 
bles,” viz: two calico cloths with glazed cotton 
wadding laid between and quilted in. 

“The perfection of dress, for day or night, 
where warmth is the purpose, is that which 
confines around the body sufficient of its own 
warmth, while it allows escape to the rest. 
Where the body is allowed to bathe protractedly 
in its own vapor, we must expect an unhealthy 
action upon the skin. - Where there is too little 
ventilating escape, what is called insensible 
perspiration is checked, and something analo- 
gous to fever supervenes. Foul tongue in taste, 
and lack of morning appetite; betrays the error. 
In all cases the temper suffers, and “ my dear, 
this is execrable coffee,” is probably the morn- 
ing salutation. 

“‘How much ‘is the rosy health of poor chil- 
dren due to the air leaking bed-rooms of their 
parents—and what a generator of pale faces is a 
close chamber ! 

“To be healthy and happy, provide your bed 
with the lightest and most porous blanket. The 
finer the better. The cheapest in price are the 
dearest in health. ‘‘ Comfortables” are uncom- 
fortable and unhealthy. Cotton, if *: could be 
made equally porous, and keep so, we should 
prefer to wool. The same for daily underclothes. 
But more than all else, let your chamber be well 
ventilated. Knock in a hole somewhere to give 
your escaping breath exit, and another to give 
fresh air to your lungs in place of what they 
have expired. Soshall you have pleasant dreams 
at night, and in the morning, cheerful rising, 
sweet breath and a good appetite. These bless- 
ings combined, will secure to healthful parents a 
household of bright, rosy-cheeked memorials of 
rich and fruitful affection.” 


eee 

Taree Days’ Sicxt.—A Frenchman unac- 
quainted with business, received a draft payable 
at three days’ sight at a certain bank. The 
first day he presented himself at the counter, 
and taking the draft from his pocket-book, ex- 
tended it before the paying teller, and to his 
astonishment, said, «Vou see that once,” and 
folding the draft, he walked away. The next 
morning he appeared again, and going through 
the same form, said, “You see that twice.” 
The third day he appeared again and said, 
* You see that three times. Now you will pay 
him. 

Pouireness.—There is something higher in 
politeness than Christian moralists have recog- 
nized. In its best form, as a simple out-going, 
all-pervading spirit, none but the truly religious 
man can show it. For it is the sacrifice of self 
in the little habitual matters of life—always the 
best test of our principles—together with a re- 
spect, unaffected, for man as our brother under 
the same grand destiny. 


A man should never be ashamed to own he 
has been wrong, which is but saying in other 
words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 


W: Man ?—Chemically speakin 

HAT Is emically ing, @ man 
is 45 Ibs. of carbon and ni diffused 
through 54 pailfuls of water.— ly Re- 
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New-York. Wednesday, January 25, 1854. 








Tue importance of the coming National Poul- 
try Exhibition justifies us in devoting consider- 
able space to the official programme, to the ex- 
clusion of a variety of other agricultural and 
miscellaneous matter which we had prepared 


for this number. 
oe ee 


Risze 1x Guano.—The Peruvian Government 
have directed their agents in this country to ad- 
vance the price of guano four dollar§ per ton. 

* This is done in consequence of the high price 
of freight. 
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NATIONAL POULTRY SHOW. 


In another column will be found the official 
announcement of the rules, premiums, &c., of the 
coming National Poultry Show, which promises 
fair to eclipse all similar exhibitions yet held in 
this country. It will be seen that liberal pro- 
visions have been made for exhibitors, both in 
regard to premiums, care of fowls, &c. Nearly 
$500 are offered as regular premiums, and the 
discretionary premiums will swell the amount 
to considerably more than that sum. 

A meeting of the managers was held at the 
Astor House on Thursday evening last, to per- 
fect arrangements for holding the exhibition. 
Some embarrasment was at first felt by those 
who had taken the matter in hand, owing to the 
late destruction of Metropolitan Hall, and the 
report that suitable central rooms could not be 
obtained at this season of exhibitions and lec- 
tures, without incurring nearly a thousand dol- 
larsexpense. This difficulty was, however, very 
happily overcome by the generous response of 
the President of the Society to a resolution, re- 
questing him to open the spacious halls of the 
American Museum for the exhibition. It will 
be seen that these buildings are to be opened 
during an entire week, commencing with Mon- 
day, February 13th, and that Mr. Barnum has 
assumed the whole expense of the exhibition, 
including the premiums; agreeing at the same 
time, that whatever is left from the sale of tickets 
to visitors, after deducting expenses, shall be 
given to the Society as a fund for future opera- 
tions. We think this very generous on the part 
of Mr. Barnum ; for, let it be recollected, if there 
be any loss, he alone undertakes to bear it, if a 
gain, the Society has the benefit of it. 

Exhibitors will be admitted free, and visitors 
will be charged only twenty-five cents, which 
will give them an opportunity not only of ex- 
amining the finest specimens of the poultry of 
the United States, but also of seeing the usual 
curiosities of the Museum and Lecture-room. 
Aside from the visitors drawn together by the 
Poultry Exhibition, the fowls will be seen by 
the usual visitors of the Museum, amounting to 
some eighteen or twenty thousand a week we 
believe. — : 

We are quite pleased with the arrangement 
made, which frees the officers of the Society 
from all pecuniary responsibility, and a portion 
of the labor and detail always required in such 
matters. If Mr. Barxum doe’ not get com- 
pletely “‘crowed out” before he gets through 
with this show, we suggest to other societies, 





including the New-York Horticultural, to follow 
suit with the National Poultry Society, and make 
# draft upon his experience, and especially upon 
his well-filled coffers, for the necessary aid to 
carry on these valuable exhibitions. 

‘Although membership to this Society—ad- 
mitting a man and his family during the whole 
exhibition—is fixed at Three Dollars, no exhibi- 
tor, or officer is required or even asked to pay 
this amount. The managers wish it to be un- 
derstood that it is perfectly free to all exhibitors 


and officers. 
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Annual Meeting of the New-York State Agricultural 


Tuis is to take place in Albany, on Tuesday, 
the 7th of February, and continue three days. 
Officers for the ensuing year will then be chosen, 
and a complete account be rendered by the 
President and ether officers of the Society, of 
its proceedings the past year. Various commit- 
tees will report, and action be taken for the com- 
ing year. There will also be an exhibition of 
Fat Cattle, Sheep, Poultry, Grain, Winter Fruit, 
and various discussions be held upon different 
subjects of agriculture. This is usually an in- 
teresting social meeting, and we hope it will be 
well attended. At the same time an unusual 
effort will be made to get up a large Poultry 
Show by the State Poultry Society. 

a 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBIHION 

OF THE NEW-YORK CANARY BIRD ASSOCIATION, 

Asovut one hundred gentlemen are united in 
an association under the above title, and hold 
an annual exhibition of their little musicians. 
They seem to be very quiet about their show, 
which must certainly be one of considerable in- 
terest. We learn that they do admit outsiders 
for a consideration, and we suggest that our 
readers will get twenty-five cents worth of bird 
music—to say nothing of what they will see 
there—by visiting the Exhibition at 292 Bow- 
ery, any time this week before Saturday noon. 

Speaking of Canary Birds, we have never 
been more strikingly reminded of the fact that 
this is a wholesale city, than we were a day or 
two since, when we had occasion to call at the 
stores of two Bird Merchants, where we saw in 
two rooms twelve or fifteen hundred or more 
cages with a canary in each, and such a “singing 
of birds” we have never before listened to, even 
in the most secluded woody glen. 

>? 

Parent-Orrice Report ror 1852-3—Acricut- 
TURAL.—We are indebted to the politeness of the 
Hon. Epwarp Everett for a copy of this report, 
which contains many practical suggestions from 
leading agriculturists in every State in the 
Union. We shall carefully examine and sift 
this report hereafter, and from-time to time pub- 
lish such extracts as we deem most instructive 
to our readers. 
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Snort-Horn Burts anp Surrotx Pics.—We 
desire to call attention to Cou. Saerwoon’s adver- 
tisement in our present number of the above 
animals. His stock is very choice of its kind 
and most of it imported. 
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Eecs.—It is estimated that 1,500,000,000 of 
eggs are annually consumed in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain. These, at twelve cents 





a dozen, amount to ji/teen millions of dollars! 

















There are, doubtless, quite as many consumed 
in the United States. 
—_——s-0-4———— 
Transactions of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society for 1852. 


By the politéness of the Secretary, Mr. Jonn- 
SON, we are at last favored with a copy of this 
long-expected work. The present volume con- 
tains about nine hundred pages—several hun- 
dred less than most of its predecessors—but 
from the little time we have yet been able to 
devote to looking it over, we should judge that 
the loss in guantity, is more than made up by 
the gain in guality. The transactions of all 
Societies with which we are acquainted, require 
thorough pruning and condensation before pub- 
lication. To lop off the irrelevant and superflu- 
ous, and condense the remainder, requires no 
little tact and intelligence, and much time and 
patience on the part of the person preparing 
matter of this kind for the press. 

The engravings are well done of their kind. 
We hope all coarse, imperfect things will con- 
tinue to be rejected in future volumes. 

We regret that the State printer should mix 
up so much poor paper with the good through- 
out the work; it mars the volume sadly, and 
looks almost like a cheat. Why cannot State 
publications equal in appearance those which are 
issued by private houses? Why should they be 
made up on the principle that a jocky does a 
pair of horses—match a good one to sell the 
poor one? 

We have marked several of the briefer arti- 
cles of the Transactions, which we shall copy 
into this paper as soon as we can find room. 


—e-6-0——_ 
{OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.] 
GRAND NATIONAL POULTRY SHOW. 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS CASH PREMIUMS. 

Tue National Poultry Society, for the improve- 
ment of Domestic Poultry, will hold its First 
Annual Fair at the American Museum, in the 
City of New-York, on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1854. 

This will include the exhibition of all kinds 
of fowls, pea-fowls, ducks, geese, swans, fancy 
pigeons, gold and silver pheasants, &c. Premi- 
ums will also be offered for the best specimens 
of rabbits, rat terrier dogs and deer. 

This being the first exhibition of this charac- 
ter in New-York, its novelty alone will doubtless 
attract a large crowd of visitors, including many 
purchasers, and there is every inducement to 
breeders to send in their specimens, both for 
exhibition and sale. 

As the chief object of the Society is to encour- 
age the improvement of domestic poultry, by 
bringing together, for comparison and sale, as 
large a variety as possible from every part of the 
Union, the managers have determined to make 
no charge whatever to competitors for the privi- 
lege of exhibiting their specimens. 

Exhibitors will be admitted rrex at all times 
during the Exhibition. 

Food and water will be provided by the Socie- 
ty for all fowls on exhibition, and proper per- 
sons will be appointed to regularly feed and 
provide for them, without expense or inconveni- 
ence to the owner. 

Fowls intended for exhibition may be sent 
any time after the 8th February, and they will 
be taken care of by the Managers, free of ex- 
pense to the owners. They should be directed 
to the “Poultry Committee, at the American 
Museum, New-York.” All specimens should 
arrive on or before the 11th February. 

Premrom List.—Premiums will be awarded 
for excellence in the several departments, accord: 
ing to the following scale : 
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Crass 1.—Gallinaeeous Fowls. 


For the best and largest variety of pure-bred fowls..... $50 
rere | eee ey ee ee 25 | ily, as a guardian of the household and poultry-yard, it has 
admit for competition as 


For the second best do..... cece 
For the third best do.........svescsccovcssccenesesces 
Fourth Dest d0...0..cccccccvecsccccs cuss ctevcbevecerse 
Asiatic Fowls. ; 

For the best pair of Asiatic Fowls of whatever sub-va- 
AY ove covcvee vet Lidb0sd sone cde Sev ieetceder 
A. Shanghais.—For the best pair or trio, Red or Buff.. 
Second best do.........+-+eeeserees 
For the best pair or trio of Black...... 
Second best dO.........ssccececeses 
For the best pair or trio of White..... 
Second best do.,.........sseseeeee. 
For the best pair or trio of Domingue 
CONNIE. 5.5 oes 60k ds cin ua tag vivicee’ 
Second best do,.......seecesccccccve 
. Cochin China.—For the best pair or trio........... 
Second best do.....eec.sssecseens 
. Brama Pootra.—For the best pair or trio.......... 
: Second best do .......0....0005 
Chittagong.—For the best pair or trio............. 
: Second best do ........-.eeeeeeeeee 
. White Calcutta.—For the best pair or trio......... 
Second best do ..............0 

Black Java.—For the best pair or trio............ 
i Second best dO............0sccsees 
. Hong Kong.—For the best pair or trio...........++ 
SOONG BOGE AD inns. 6 sec ctce canst nne 


Other Fowls. 
. Black Spanish.—For the best pair or trio.......... 
Second best do.......essescesee 
, Third best do..........002.sce00 
I Dorking.—For the best trio of White.....!.......+ 
BRODIE OOS 9 0stu.cb ee ads seeabesstsieia 
Por the best trio of Grey or Speckled..... 
SBOOOOE DORE OO: is oi ok cece eina.ceaen's sis ose 
Hamburghs.--For the best trio of Bolton Greys..... 
Second best do ANU OVE weccbee 
For the best trio of Spangled Ham- 
DUTBRG oss acca decessdesgtoccess 
; Second best d0...: ccosesecsecccecs 
J, Game.--For the best pair or trio of Sumatra........ 
ee en, ETS ROO REE 
For the best pair or trio of Chinese Albin... 
Second do. 
For the best pair or trio of Earl Derby..... 
DODORE: DONE OG oo 5 odie vike nce cousseeecus 
For the best pair or trio of Mexican........ 
: ca eagthhs wedded ERO rer 
Other Game.—For the best trio 
Je Second do........e.0+0s 
K. Dominique.—For the best pair or trio.............+ 
M For the second best.............006 
N. 


ewan oO w 


eee neem eee esse Oe See eeeeens 


G@uilderlands.—For the best pair or trio............ 
Second best do...........cssceeee 


woctsiunsnr ten Ce On ee a ee 
For the best trio of Golden Spangled....... 
WORGIG O06 56 eo ons co scinceclsccwsce 
For the best 


OOOO ee ew ee renee tees sesee 


Other Bantams.—For the best tid... ccc 
Second best do.............. seesece 
j Crass I1.—Turkeys. 
Wild.--For the best pair. 
OC DONE OO... as aksd ce'n saad ¥aiedsdeuan dane 
Domestic.—For the best PRED. 6 one sien vans ones ess cernee 
Second best d0...o...eee cece 


Crass IIl.--Guinea Fowls. 
FOS tile CCE ois disiee cess cesh ccs cens 
HeCond DOK sis sine bdedenke iigeccukace 
Crass IV.—Pea Fowls. 
Por the Beat. Pell... cc cccccscetcncves 
BROOD. WOME oo a sigéss'ccvecyststeecidete 
Crass V.—Ducks, 


Aylesbury.—-For the best pair.........seceseceveses 
Second best do.........ccccsesescece 


Second best d0..........cecsesesce 

Muscovy.—For the best pair.......sceecccceeeecees 

2 Becond best d0........escseveceeeeeere 

Top Knot.--For the best pair........cccescecsecees 

: Second best do... .....sssccscessessees 

Common.—For the best pair.......cccecccscsceeees 
Second best do.......... 


Ciass VI.—Geese. 
Bremen.~-For the best paif........escceceesecceees 
2, Second best dO. 6.5... cece cv ccsvecewe 
Chinese.—For the best pair.........sesseeescsecees 
; Second best dv.........cecsseessseccces 
African.—For the best pair........sececcevcececees 
ss Second best dO....s..cesececscvvcecccens 
Wild,--For the best pair........cecscccccscceeesees 
Second best d0.......csccsecesscccccecses 


Crass VII.—Swans. 
For the best pair....ccccccesescoscccsevese 
Second best do........e0-e-- 
Crass. VIII.—Pigeons. 


For best and largest variety............. 
Bocoha hewt do... dacs coanveotsess svavba 
For the best pair of any distinct variety.... 









Second best do........ + 


And in consideration of the usefulness of the Terrier fam- 


15 | been. deemed proper, also, to it | ti 
- Crass X.—Rat Terrier\Dogs. - 

For the best specimen. .....eccecacecceceesserecece 5 
20 Becond dO... .ceccecescseceeveeccsvesceceecceees re 
5| Jupces.—The following persons have been 
5| appointed Judges: 


Go Or Go Or Go & Oo Or to Or Go Cn to 
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In view of the interests with which these animals are re- 
garded by many amateur breeders, the Managers have deem- 


ed it proper to admit for competition as 


Crass IX.—Rabbits. 
Bop-Eared—For the best pair......2++.s++sseeee: sig 
Second best do 


TeTPERIS ESSE Pee ee ee 





Of the largest and best variety—Daniel B. 

Haight, Dover Plains, N. ¥.; David Taggart, 
Northumberland, Pa.; John Giles, Ct.; Francis 
Rotch, Butternuts, N. Y. 
_ Of the. Asiatic Fowls— Robert. Wilkinson, 
Westchester, N. Y¥.; W. R. Powell, Elizabeth- 
town, N. J.; David Taggart, Northumberland, 
Pa.; C. C. Plaisted, Great Falls, N. H.; D. D. 
T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 

Of all- other Gallinaceous Fowls—John CO. 
Jackson, Astoria, N. Y.;Samuel B. Parsons, 
Flushing, N. Y.; John Giles, Conn.; Luther 
Tucker, Albany, N. Y.; Samuel S, Beman, 
Hampton, Washington Co., N. Y. 

Of Turkeys, Guinea Fouls, Pea Fowls, Ducks, 
Geese and Swans—Chas, W. Bathgate, Fordham, 
N. Y.; Wm. J. Beck, Westchester, N. Y.; 
Francis Rotch, Butternuts, N. Y.; Theodore C. 
Peters, Darien, N. Y. 

Of Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs and Deer—Edwin 
Thorne, New-York; Geo. A Wells, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Benj. Haynes, Elizabethtown, N. J.; 
John T. Andrew, West Cornwall, Ct.; J. M. 
Lovett, Albany, N. Y.; R. H. Van Rensselaer, 
Otsego Co., N. Y. 

Judges to award Discretionary Premiums on 
animals not enumerated—Roswel L. Colt, Pater- 
son, N. J.; Wm. De Lamano, New-York; Hon. 
D. S. Gregory, Jersey City; O. P. Holcomb, 
Newcastle, Del.; Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock, 
N.Y. 

In awarding prizes, the Judges will take into 
consideration : 

1st. Purity of blood: 2d. Points or form; 
8d. Size; 4th. Beauty of plumage. 

The following Railroads have already agreed 
to transport Fowls to and from the Exhibition 
Free, and the Managers have no doubt that all 
the public conveyances in the country will ex- 
ercise the same liberality:—N. Y. Central, Hous- 
atonic, Naugatuck, N. Haven and N. London, 
Long Island, Hudson R., New Jersey Central, 
and Phila.and Reading R. R.; it being under- 
stood that Fowls thus transported gratis, are at 
the risk of the respective owners. 

Recunations.—Every coop is to be marked 
with the true name of the Fowls exhibited, and, 
when they are for sale, the price asked is to be 
legibly marked thereon. 

Exhibitors are expected to have their fowls 
exhibited in neat and tasteful coops, as small as 
convenient, and for the sake of uniformity, it is 
recommended that they be made of one-half inch 
stuff, and be 36 inches in length, 28 inches high, 
and 24 inches deep, with wire fronts. This 
rule, however, is not compulsory. 

Each exhibitor is expected to furnish, in wri- 
ting, all interesting information regarding the 
name, parentage, age or importation of the Fowls 
exhibited by him, the manner in which they 
have been fed; with an account of their pro- 
duction, &c. Any person who shall wilfully 
render a false statement in regard to the fowls 
exhibited by him will forfeit all claims to premi- 
ums. It is desirable that not more thin four 
specimens of any one breed or variety of Galli- 
naceous Fowls be exhibited in one coop. 

No exhibitor will be allowed to remove his 
contributions from the Show Rooms until the 
close of the Exhibition, without the joint per- 
mission of the President of the Society and the 
Chairman of the Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 

Any person may become a member of the 
Society by subscribing his name to the List of 
Members, and paying into the Treasury the sum 
of three dollars. Membership entitles the pos- 
sessor to admission for himself and family at all 
tirnes during the exhibition. 
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The list of Judges will be called at 12 o'clock 


1/M. on Tuesday, the 14th February, and they 


will immediately thereafter enter upon their ex- 
aminations. e various Ju will be de- 
signated by rosettes and of varicus 
colors, which will be announced at the time of 
the exhibition. At ten o’clock on Thursday 
morning, the awards will be announced. 

On Friday morning at 10 o’clock, an appro- 
priate Address will be delivered, and a Conver- 
sational Meeting held in the Lecture Room of 
the Museum, in which it is hoped that all inter- 
ested in the subject will join. 

The most extensive arrangements will be 
made for exhibiting all the specimens of Poultry 
in the Five spacious Halls of the Museum, and 
No extra charge whatever will be made. 

Admission to the National Poultry Show, in- 
cluding also allthe usual attractions of the Mu- 
seum will be Only Twenty-five cents. Children 
under ten, half-price. Open from 7 A. M. until 
10 P. M. 

Persons to whom large Premiums are award- 
ed can have all or any portion of their value in 
Silver Plate, appropriately inscribed, if preferred. 
Premiums not called for before the 15th of March 
will be considered donated to the Society. 


January 19th, 1854. 
P. T. BARNUM. 


President of the National Poultry Society. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Prof. Jas. McCirsrock, A. G. Sumner, S. C., 
Epwin Hicks, John Bonner, Ga., 
Dr. Geo. W. Lawrence, R. W. Williams, Florida, 
Horace GREELY, Geo. C. Costar, Ala., 
ORANGE JUvDD, M. W. Philips, Miss.,. 
Dr. Ezekiel Holmes, Me., P. Melendy, Ohio, 
C. E. Potter, N.H., |W. T. Dennis, Ind., 
F. Holbrook, Vt., F. W. Gardner, IIL, 
G. P. Burnham, Mass., Warren Isham, Mich., 
Jno. G. North, Conn., P. Talmadge, Wis., 
W. S. King. R. I, Jas. Grant, Lowa, 
Thomas Smith, N. Y., B. Warfield, Ky., 
Jas. C. Taylor, N. J., D. W Yandall, Tenn., 


P. R. Freas, Penn., G. W Sizer, La., 
C. P. Holcomb, Del., Rev. C. H. Byington, 
J. Bowers, Md., Ark. 


Thos. S. Pheasants, Va., Thos. Allen, Mo., 
Col. Lutterloh, N. C., Jas. Dougall, Can. West, 
Hugh Allen, Can. Eas¢, 


R. McCormick, Jr., Corresponding Secretary. 
A. B. Aten, Recording Secretary. 
R. B. Cotzman, Treasurer. 


MANAGERS. 


James Van Norden, 

Thos. Trimble, of Balti- 
more, Md., 

Jas. M. Chambers, Ga., 

M. B. Bateham, Ohio, 

David Gibson, of New- 
Richmond, Ohio, 

Joseph Hough, Fitzhagh Coyle, Wash- 

J. S. Oatman, ington, D. C., 

William H. Burroughs, Lorillard Spencer, West- 

John N. Genin, chester, N. Y., 

R. L. Colt, of Patterson, Benjamin Hayes, Eliza- 
N. J. bethtown, N. J., 

S. B. Parsons, Flushing, 


P. T. Barnum, 
A. B, Allen, 
Horace Greely, 
Moses S. Beach, 
N. J. Becar, 
Solon Robinson, 
J. S. Redfield, 


J 


J. W. Amerman, 
T. B. Miner, Clinton, L.I., 
N. Y.. Hon. C. B. Hubbell, 
D. P. Newell, Roches- Bridgeport, Conn., 
ter, N. Y., Fred’k Stanley, New 
Wm. Delamano. | Britain, Conn., 
G. N. Tuttle, Nathan P. Beers, N. Y., 
W. B. Dinsmore, Dr. Geo. W. Lawrence, 
A. B. Miller, Catonsville, Md., 
O. S. Fowler, N. Y., J. P. Bowers, Baltimore, 
Edwin R. Yale, a 
Alfred E. Beach, Gideon Thompson, 
Wm. Ellsworth, wear Bridgeport, Conn., 


lyn, . Bowers, Raltimore, 
T. B. Miner, of Clinton- M. D., 
ville, N. Y., Wm. H. Noble, Esq., 
T. S. Gold, West Corn- Bridgeport, 
wall, Ct., John Rose, Greenwich, 
George Seelye, Conn., 
Fardyce Hitchcock. 
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SMITH & FENWICK’S FRUIT SKINNING AND CUTTING 





Tue above engraving represents a new and 
useful machine for paring, coring, and quarter- 
ing apples, or it may be used simply for paring. 
This machine has just received the Bronze Mz- 
DAL from the jury of examination at the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition; and the fact that this is the 
only instrument of the kind publicly noticed by 








MACHINE. 

the jury, establishes its claims to superiority. 
We have not had an opportunity of testing it 
on all kinds and shapes of apples, but from the 
little trial we have given it, and from the princi- 
ple on which it is constructed, we think it a most 
useful and practical invention. 





Tae San Bernapix Vatiey.—A writer in the 
Journal of Commerce thus describes the soil 
and productions of this fine valley, recently 


settled by a party of Mormons: 

The soil is derived from the disintegration of 
granite and talcose rocks, and varies from a 
sandy gravel to a light granite sand and deep 
sandy clay, and the ground becoming more 
clayey as you descend into the lower grounds. 
The middle lands are admirably adapted for 
raising wheat and barley, and all the cereals. 
The barley and wheat is sown here in Novem- 
ber and December, and frequently two crops are 
taken off in the year without resowing. The 
common produce of an acre is 50 to 60 bushels, 
and 80 bushels for the 2d crop. The straw 
grows to an enormous size, frequently standing 
72 feet high, and of great strength. This great 
size of the straw is to be expected, as the soil 
of decomposing granite — an abundance 
of silicate of potash, from which the plant ob- 
tains the silica of the stalk. ‘The abundance of 
straw is so great that the wheat fields at this 
time present the appearance of a well-littered 
farm-yard and afford much food for the stock. 
The greatest facility exists here, as in many 
places in Southern California, for raising cattle 
and horses. Green grass can be had throughout 
the year, and the wild oats and grasses cover 
the hill sides without cultivation. No winter 
shelters are required for the stock, and the na- 
tural increase from these, without much care or 
expense, is a source of great wealth. 

e Mormons manufacture abundance of but- 
terand cheese. The greatest amount of butter 
is made in January, February; and March. It 
is now worth here 62 to 75 cents per pound, and 
cows command 60 to 100 dollars. Vegetables of 
all kinds grow with rapidity, and of superior 
quality. A sweet potato weighing 9 pounds 
was grown here last season. The place is also 
favorable for the culture of the grape, and new 
vineyards and fruit orchards have been com- 
menced. The raining season commenced early 
in November, and rains continue at intervals of 
a week or two until April. ~ 

Apvice to Farmers.—Feed your poultry well 
and you will insure full crops. — 





CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS. 
ISSUED FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 10, 1854. 

Corn Pianters.—By Samuel Malone, of Tre- 
mont, Ill.: I claim the peculiar construction of 
the horizontal slide, made reversible from end 
to end for the purpose of varying the quantity 
of seed planted, as set forth. 

Corn SHetters.—By Banford Gilbert, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: I do not claim as new the use of 
the feeding apron, nor the use of a toothed cyl- 
inder, or screen, separately considered. 

I claim constructing the teeth on the cylinder 
and concave bed of the peculiar form described, 
and arranging the same in curved rows, so that 
during the revolution of the cylinder, the con- 
cavity of the rows of teeth on the cylinder meets 
the concavity of the rows of teeth on the con- 
cave bed, in combination with the screen or 
separator and the self-adjusting concave, as set 
forth. 

Corron Gixns.—By B. D. Gullett, of Aber- 
deen, Miss.: I am aware that brushes have been 
so arranged in gins that their bristles extend 
between the saws, but in such a manner that 
the sides of the bristles would act against the 
fiber, therefore I make no claim to any arrange- 
ment of bristles acting in that manner, my in- 
vention being confined to such an arrangement 
of the brushes that their bristles will act end- 
wise against the fiber, in which position they 
are found to brush out the motes with much 
better effect than any other. 

I claim the combination of the mote brushes, 
operating as described, with the saw and strip- 
ping brushes, as specified. 

Corron Gixs.—By Leonard Campbell, of Col- 
umbus, Miss.: I do not claim the use of brushes 
suspended in a position so as to allow them to 
hang loosely between the ginning saws. 

But I claim the concave brush ribs and con- 
cave brush in combination with the brush wheel, 
for the purpose of scouring the nap, which is 
formed by the ginning saws out of the cotton, 
and at the same time remove all impurities or 
foreign substances from it, said ribs are each of 
them provided with two rows of short stumpy 
bristles, which are secured on“the inner edges 
of said ribs, as described. 

T algo claim the concave plate for the purpose 
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of regulating the current of air which passes 
between said plate and wheel, as described. 
Boe Course Cuntivators.—ADDITIONAL IM- 
PROVEMENT.—By E. L. Freeman, of Bellville, 
N. Y¥. Originally patented June 21, 1858; I 
claim the fastening of the tooth’ by matching 
the shank with iron having a head or flanges on 
it, whereby the action upon the wood is divided 
forward and downward by means of which the 
key and mortise are saved from wear and in- 


jury. 
—_—06¢——— 

Corron 1x Auerrt1a.—The French correspon- 
dent of the Journal of Commerce says: 

The Constitutionel has nearly three columns 
on the culture of cotton in Algeria. Details are 
given of the progress in the growth of the arti- 
cle on your side of the Atlantic; with the infer- 
ence that Algeria may exhibit a similar fecun- 
dity under the auspices of the government. 
According to a recent number of the Moniteur, 
the efficacy of its measures is proved by the 
accounts which come from every point of the 
prosperous condition of this year’s crops in the 
colony. The Prefect of Algiers, after a personal 
survey, reports that “it is quite possible for 
Algeria, in a comparatively brief period, to pro- 
duce a large portion of the cotton now used in 
the manufactories in France.” 

———-®-@-@-—_—__ 

CarEFuL use oF Horses.—An acquaintance 
lost his horse a few days ago, in a manner that 
would suggest an habitual caution in driving. 
The horse, a valuable one, well kept, in good 
spirits, and in’ perfect health, was taken from 
the stable and driven. He had ascended a long 
and hard hill within the first mile of driving, 
and as soon as the summit was reached, the 
driver, as is the habit of many, touched him 
with the whip; he sprang, stopped, staggered 
and fell, and by the time the driver could alight 
from the carriage, he was dead.. An examina- 
tion showed that a large blood vessel near the 
heart had been ruptured.— Farmer & Planter. 

———~» @-e—--— 

A Liperat Girt.—We see by the Worcester 
Spy, that Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of that city, 
has given to the Worcester County Horticultu- 
val Society the sum of $3000, to be applied to 
to the reduction of its debt. The income of the 
Society during the past year was $1000 over its 
expenses, which, with the generous gift men- 
tioned above, reduces its debt on its fine Hall to 
$8000. The Library has also been largely in- 
creased during the year. 
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CURING GRASS FOR HAY BY STEAM. 





Tus is an age of bold innovations of old cus- 
toms. We have one to propose which is worthy 
of the consideration of our State Agricultural 
Society, and now is the time to think about it, 
that premiums may be offered, or the matter at 
least discussed at the January meeting of the 
members and executive committee. I[t is to 
solve the question of curing grass for hay—that 
is discharging the water from it by steam in- 
stead of the slow, imperfect process of drying it 
in the sun, often interrupted by rains, and the 
product injured or spoiled. Now, if saturating 
it with steam will have the effect, as we believe 
it will cure it, so that-an hour of sun will dry it, 
or so that it may be preserved with salt, it opens 
a new era in the use of steam for agricultural 
purposes. The process need not be a very ex- 
pensive or laborious one, Let the grass be 
heaped up as fast as cut and covered with India 
rubber cloth. Then a pipe from a steam boiler, 
mounted upon a wagon may be inserted under 
the center of the pile, and steam applied to a de- 
gree of heat strong enough to:almost cook the 
whole heap; at any rate to prepare it for very 
rapid sun-drying.—New- York Tribune. 

That grass can be cured rapidly by steam, is 
a fact well known to all who are acquainted 
with the progress of invention; and as stated 
above, it is only a question of economy between 
curing hay by solar influence, and that of steam. 





























At present, however, the economy is all on the 
one side—the old plan. We have seen corn, 
carrots, beets and many other vegetables dried 
by steam. The only proper way to dry hay by 
steam, would be to use it (the steam) at high 
pressure upon the hay, which should be confined 
in a close vessel, such as a large tight wooden 
vat having a safety valve and provided with a 
false bottom. The hay could be piled in at the 
top of this vat, then allowed to drop out at the 
bottom when fully steamed. But to cure one 
ton of hay would require a vessel of about 1000 
cubic feet capacity. On avery large dairy farm 
where a steam engine is employed, and a large 
boiler is used—fuel being cheap—it might an- 
swer to erect such a vessel and thus employ steam 
for curing the hay. 

On the other hand, some would prefer to em- 
ploy a current of hot air, driving it through the 
hay by a blower, in place of the steam; this 
plan could be used on any farm, with a horse 
power to drive the blower—no steam boiler 
would be required, only a furnace with air tubes 
passing through it. Neither of these plans, 
however, can be employed economically by our 
farmers in general; but the subject should not 
be overlooked by then; it will bear hoth inves- 
tigation and experiment. We know that very 
many of our farmers lose a great deal of hay 
every year by imperfect curing; it heats in the 
mow and much of the very parts which contri- 
bute to sustain animal heat, passes off in a state 
of gas. Were we conducting a farm in extent 
from eighty acres and upwards, we would cer- 
tainly employ a strong and simple steam engine 
of from six to ten horse power and would be 
sure to use a strong boiler of the most approved 
construction. In all parts of our country where 
coal is used by our agriculturists for fuel, a 
steam engine is easily worked, but by, using 
wood for fuel, it is somewhat troublesome to 
feed the furnaces. A steam engine can be used 
to do all the churning, threshing, washing, saw- 
ing, shelling corn, grinding the flour and many 
other things beside. Indeed, we may yet see, 
one or two power looms in every farmer’s house, 
for weaving all the plain cloth required by the 
family ; they might also be very profitably em- 
ployed for weaving blankets, for which there is 
a large market open, in all our large cities.— 
Scientific American. 

—-—9-9-e———— 


ICE STACKS. 


In many localities where ice cannot be con- 
veniently procured for storage for summer, 
other modes must be resorted to, and residing 
in such a part of the country, I therefore had 
recourse to the fullowing expedient: Having a 
good fall of snow about the end of January 
last, I selected a cool, shaded spot for the erec- 
tion of a circular snow stack, and taking advan- 
tage of this fall, (about 6 inches in depth,) I had 
12 men and 3 horses set to work, in carting, 
rolling, and building the stack, making it about 
30 feet in diameter, having it watered and firmly 
trodden under foot; the former is necessary 
when the weather is frosty, to insure the firm- 
treading (a great essential) being properly done. 
Thus, at the end of three days we had erected 
an artificial mound, about 18 feet in height. I 
then had a strong wooden frame put round it, 
about 2 feet distant from the stack, well packing 
betwixt the snow and frame with straw, and re- 
gularly thatching the whole with one foot of the 
same material; finishing by making a ditch out- 
side the frame, in order to carry off water or 

melted snow. A small door, thatched the same 
“as the frame is required for ingress; of course 
this frame, will answer for many years without 
being removed. Many may be surprised at the 
size of my stack, but allowances must be made 
for waste, (nearly one-half,) and yet I may re- 
mark that part of the stack described above 
still remains, and always will until the expiry of 
one year from the. time of its erection.—A, B. 
A., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
8 
Tourkey’s Rear Dancer.—-Christmas-time, 
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Bes Stixes.—The sting of a bee consists of 
an extensile sheath, enclosing two fino needle- 
shaped darts. These darts are distinctly se- 
parate from each other; and though so close 
together as to appear like one to the naked eye, 
are capable of acting independently of each’ 
other. They are each provided with ten minute 
teeth near the extremity, like those of a saw, 
so that when they are plunged into any tough 
substance the bee can seldom withdraw them, 
and consequently both darts and sheath are 
wrenched from his body, and the mutilation 
causes the spcedy death of the unfortunate in- 
sect. When the bee is prepared to sting, he 
first plunges one of the darts, having the point 
a little in advance of the other, into the skin, 
until the foremost barb catches, and then repeats 
the process with the other; he thus pushes them 
alternately deeper and deeper, until they are 
firmly imbedded in the flesh. At the base of 
the sting, and communicating with the tube of 
the sheath, is a little bag, or bladder, filled with 
a transparent poisonous fluid. The contraction 
of this bag, which is produced by means of a 
strong muscle connected with it, causes the 
poison to flow out of the sheath into the wound. 

The alleged remedies for the wounds inflicted 
by this wonderful weapon are countless and va- 
rious. Colton says that the sting should be 
completely pulled out, as it is barbed like a 
fish hook, and would otherwise work deeper 
into the flesh. ‘Then squeeze the poison out 
with the tube of a small key, and put a little 
honey on the place to keep the air away.” But 
Sydserff, a bee-taker at Leigh, in an old treatise 
on bees, describes the most singular remedy 
which has come to our notice, and one which we 
cannot conscientiously recommend our readers 
totry. He says that more than thirty years ex- 
perience in his calling has led him to the con- 
clusion that “the sting of one bee serves to 
mollify, prevent the swelling, and, in effect cure 
the sting of another.” He relates that his little 
brother was once stung by bees to such an ex- 
tent that he—Sydserff—pulled several stings 
from his tongue, and thirteen from one of his 
ears. The boy did not subsequently suffer at 
all from the effects of the wounds. Sydserff 
further says that if he isstung by two bees, the 
swelling is not so great as arises from the sting 
of one bee. If stung by ten bees, the swelling 
is very little, or there is none at all. On one 
occasion, while suffering from one set of stings, 
a new set was inflicted, and to his great aston- 
ishment all pain was instantly removed, and the 
swelling passed off. Three days after this he 
was again very much stung, but these had no 
effect whatever upon him, and he only felt them 
when they first pricked. He recommends, de- 
cidedly, as the best remedy for a wound, that 
another bee be immediately persuaded to sting 
near the same place! We presume the home- 
pathists would claim this remedy as pertaining 
to their practice. Boston Weekly Journal. 

——_ ? © «———_ 

PersonaLity, AN AwruL Gurt.—The short 
verse—‘‘ Every man shall bear his own burden,” 
opens to our consideration one of the deepest 
principles of our being. It singles us out from 
all the multitude around us. It sets us alone 
with our own spiritual and moral character, as 
we have fashioned it, and reminds us that we 
must bear for ourselves that burden. It bids us 
remember that great truth which the world is 
ever seeking to hide from us, that we are each 
of us One; that we have that in us which does 
truly separate us from-every other beside; that 
we are in reality alone. There is something very 
awful in this truth, in whatever light we look at 
it. Though this is, indeed, our greatness— 
though it is in this in great measure, that our 
likeness to God consists, yet it is an awful 
thought. » Our very greatness is appalling to 
us—but we cannot shake it off. We may, in- 
deed, strive, in our shrinking weakness, to break 
in upon the stillness of our solitary being by 
crowding others around us, but we cannot. We 
may forget our loneliness for a season in the 
whirl of pleasure, or the fever of excitement, or 
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the warm gushes of a loving sympathy; but in 
all the pauses of outward things, the solemn 
voice comes back again upon our ears; the mul- 
titude of shadows fade into nothingness; and 
the great vision of our single, proper, solitary 
being, again overshadows our spirits. We have 
each one this burden of a separate soul, and we 
must bear it. Even ordinary life utters voices 
which add their witness to this truth, if we will 
listen for them. How do all -deep-thinking 
people, in the inmost current of their spirits, 
live apart from others, and, more or less, even 
feel that they do so.—Bishop of Oxford. 
ee ee 

Genius, TALENT, OLEVERNESS.—Genius rushes 
like a whirlwind; talent marches like a caval- 
cade of heavy men and horses; cleverness skims 
like a swallow in a summer evening, with a sharp, 
shrill note, and a sudden turning. The man of 
genius’ dwells with men and with nature; the 
man of talent in his study ; but the clever man 
dances here, there, and every where, like a but- 
terfly in a hurricane striking every thing, and 
enjoying nothing, but too light to be dashed to 
pieces. The man of talent will attack theories ; 
the clever man assails the individual, and slan- 
ders private character. But the man of genius 
despises both; he heeds none, he fears none, he 
lives in himself, shrouded in the consciousness 
of his own strength—he interferes with none, 
and walks forth an example; “eagles fly alone, 
they are sheep that herd together.” It is true, 
that should a poisonous worm cross his path, he 
may tread it under his foot; should a cur snarl 
at him, he may chastise it; but he will not, can- 
not attack the privacy of another, Clever man 
write verses, men of talent write prose, but the 
man of genius writes poetry.—-Lectures on 
Poetry. 


0 @e—-— 

Deatao of Mr. Sareve.— Mr. Prentice, of 

the Louisville Journal, thus touchingly alludes 
to the death of his associate, Mr. SHreve: 


We, the surviving editor of the Journal, feel 
that the prime of life is scarcely yet gone, yet, 
as we look back upon our Jong career in this 
city, we seem to behold, near and far, only the 
graves of the prized and lost. All the numer- 
ous journeymen and apprentices, that were in 
our employ when we first commenced publish- 
iug our paper, are dead; our first partner, our 
second partner, and our third partner are dead, 
our first assistant and our last assistant are 
also dead. When these memories come over 
us, we feel like one alone at midnight, in the 
midst of a church-yard, with the winds sighing 
mournfully around him through the broken 
tombs, and the voices of the ghosts of departed 
joys sounding dolefully in his ears. Our prayer 
to God is that such memories may have a 
chastening, and purifying, and elevating influ- 
ence upon us, and fit us to discharge, better 
than we have ever yet done, our duties to earth 
and to heaven. 

——* @0-———- 

Try aRE Passing Away.—The number of 
soldiers engaged in the War of the Revolution 
was 231,791. Of this number there are less 
than fourteen hundred now living, whose ages 
must average nearly ninety years. Seventy-two 
have died the past year—and should this mortal- 
ity continue, with the natural increase as they 
advance in years, but a short period will elapse, 
when these venerable octogenarians will be 
known to us only in history.—Albany Trans- 
cript. : 

oo 

Sritcnes 1x: A Coat.—There are, according to 
a statement made by a tailor in Boston, 25,243 
stitches in a coat, viz., basting, 782 ; in the edge 
of the coat, 4,590; felling the edges, faces, &c., 
7,414; out of sight, in the pockets, &c., 1,982 ; 
in the collar alone, 3,056 ; seams, 5,859 ; holes, 
1,450. The coat was made in two days, journey- 
man’s hours. 

OO 

Wnrat’s in a Name ?—More than some people 
think. Don’t open a sausage-shop in Cateaton 
Street, 
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FARMERS’ COLLEGE AT CINCINNATI. growing districts, with a President, Treasurer | Previously reported.............-+++ $62,791 
—r _ | and Secretary, as executive officers. The capi- anagem 
We have upon our table a pamphlet contain- | tal invested is to be used to buy or advance on} Grand Total...............0.-006: 879,056 
such crops as must be realized on by the own- | To same date last year..............+ 855,124 


ing a brief history of Farmers’ College, with a 
plan for an Agricultural Department, and a Ex- 
perimental Farm. This College is located on 
one of the finest of the hills that environ our 
city, and appears to have had a most vigorous 
growth. Though it is but a few years since it 
assumed the name and character of a College, 
it already rivals the older Colleges of the State, 
in the number of its students, and in the facili- 
ties for a thorough mental discipline. 

We hail the proposal for the establishment of 
a scientific and practical agricultural department 
in this College, as the promise of a new era in 
Ohio farming; and we hope our citizens, of all 
classes, will foster the undertaking with a liber- 
ality commensurate with its importance to the 
best interests of the State. The Directors of 
the College enter into it with earnestness,and they 
have committed the business of raising the en- 
dowment into the hands of F. G. Cary, Esq., 
the late President of the Institution. We con- 


tulate th on their good fortune in se- |} 
~ neg . “ ‘with a shilling’s worth of law. There is only 


curing so competent and energetic an agent— 
one whose whole soul is in the enterprise, and 
whose tastes are strongly in this direction. 

If the plan, whose author is given in the cir- 
cular, can be carried out upon a liberal scale, it 
will be productive of vast benefit. It will have 
a tendency to dignify labor, and elevate the 
profession of the farmer. Something that will 
have this effect is greatly needed just now where 
the current is setting so strongly toward other 
occupations. 

It is obvious too that in the older portions of 
our State, the soil is becoming impoverished, 
and that without a change of tillage, it will soon 
cease to pay the cost of cultivation. Some 
means should be used for drawing the attention 
of farmers to the subject of rotation in crops, 
sub-soiling and draining, and to the importance 
of applying fertilizers to their reduced lands. 

Our agricultural papers give many valuable 
hints on these points, but our farmers are not 
able to profit by them—they are not able to ap- 
ply the remedies proposed. These things are 
scarcely more intelligible to them than a pro- 
blem in trigonometry to one who has never 
heard of a triangle. They must be educated. 
They must have a knowledge of soils, and of 
the comparative efficacy and adaptations of the 
different manures. They should be at home in 
all the branches of agricultural chemistry. 
Away with the notion that ignorance is the 
mother of thrift in farming, and give us men in 
intellectual culture as well as in bones and sin- 
ews to till the ground. 

We hope College Hill will be made a point 
from which light will emanate on all subjects 
connected with the cultivation of the earth. 
Agricultural education has attracted much at- 
tention in some of the older States, and the sub- 
ject of “Farm Schools” has been warmly dis- 
cussed. For the last two or three years, we 
believe, a proposition for the endowment of such 
a school has been debated in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, but no result has been reached. 
Ohio may yet be the first in the possession of 
an Agricultural College and experimental farm. 
We know of no expenditure of money that 
would yield a better return, and we hope this 
appeal to the public will meet with a generous 
response. We commend this circular to the 
attention of all our citizens.—Cincinnati Ga- 
zette. 

——-9 0 —— 

Tosacco 1x Connecricut.—Few are aware of 
the extent of the culture of tobacco in Connec- 
ticut. In many towns, in the valley of the 
Connecticut river, tobacco is now the principal 
crop grown, and of course is profitable. A 
“Tobacco Growers’ Convention” was held at 
Hartford last week, and a company was formed 
with a capital of $25,000, for the purpose of 
opening a Tobacco Inspection Warchouse in 
that city. It is to be governed by a large board 
of directors representing the various tobacco- 





ers the season they are grown, and to defray 


the necessary expenses. 
o> 2-S- 
Wronciy cot up.—A Western paper says :— 
“When you see a girl so lazy that she can’t 
sweep her own seven-by-nine chamber, and then 
goes to a shindy and dances all night with the 
power of a locomotive, make up your mind that 
she is “got up” on bad principles. The sooner 
you take your hat and depart, the better. Such 
sort of calico has been the ruin of many aman.” 
eee 
Non-Sitent Parryers.—Lucy Stone, in one 
of her lectures, asserts that women are as well 
fitted as men for every kind of mercantile em- 
ployment. We know some women that would 
not make very good silent partners. 
——_e¢-0—— 
Puncu defines a Court House as a place 
where a penny’s worth of justice is purchased 











one thing less profitable than suing people, and 
that is going their security. 
——+4@ ¢—— 


SHavinc.—It cannot but bea custom most 
insulting to nature to shave off the beard, which, 
if kept in proper trim, as birds and beasts in- 
stinctively keep their plumage and hair in good 
order, completes the perfection of man’s face 
and the external distinction of the sexes, and, 
whatever ladies pretend to the ccntrary, ren- 
ders him far more attractive to women—at any 
rate, when custom has had time to lessen their 
seeming repugnance; for their preference to 
men with good whiskers is certain. Shaving 
was forbidden by Moses, and therefore, accord- 
ing to Jews and Christians, by God; it wasa 
severe punishment among the Indians, and an 
irreparable insult to the Germans. The Osmanli 
swears by his beard, and spends half the day 
upon it. Shaving prevails in Europe because 
the kings of France set the example to their 
courtiers, who were followed by the nation, 
which formerly gave the ton of neighboring 
nations, and therefore was at length followed 


by all in this troublesome and unmanly fashion. | 95, 


—Dr. Elliotson’s Human Physiology. 
0 


A Trugz Yanxez.—A young man in this city 
wrote to a gentleman in Northampton, recently, 


signifying that he had been very unexpectedly | § 


thrown out of employment, and requested the 
person whom he addressed to procure him “a 
situation.” He said he would like to work at 
“sawing or making doors and blinds,—few 
(said he,) can beat me at that; or, I should like 
to get into a livery stable ; or, any of the stores 
as salesman, for I am a good one, and under- 
stand the business ; or, to drive a team, I will 
be on hand; or, a chance to peddle stoves; or, 
a chance to tend a saw-mill; or, almost any 
thing else ;—get me a chance, and I will be on 
hand.” Of course such a young man was not 
destitute of employment many days. He has 
got a “smart chance,” and like a right smart 





fellow, he is improving it.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 
Markets, 





WESTERN HOG TRADE. 
Tue following statement of the receipts of 


Hogs during the week ending January 17th, is 
from the Cincinnati Gazette: 





eee Pere 1,013 
By Railroads and Canals............. 10,042 
Through Toll Gates..............6¢. 2,560 
onl ee no LOOT 550 
Slaughtered in Plainville............. 2,100 
Slaughtered in Covington............ sows 

Total for the week................ 16,265 


The total number, it will be seen, is a little 
over that of the same period last year. Pork 
is lower this week than it has been for some 
time past. The supplies are said to be short 
however this season, and a high average price is 
expecting during the year. The relative amount 
of provisions exported from the United States 
in 1852 and 1853 were as follows: 


1853 1852 
Pork bris......<..... CE eee 80,315 
Bapon Ghds. 60.5... 88,245........ 8,631 
eo. eer §83,548........ 385,186 


According to the Louisville Journal the pack- 
ing business has closed for the present around 
the Falls. The total numbers given are as fol- 
lows: 








Jackson, Hull & Co..........00s0e00 105,412 
NL ss :6oea k psn v awakes ,- 12,041 
NS So k.5G cs o00's ade ese see's 54,500 
Huffman, Cunningham & Co......... 51,000 
Teeter, Maxey & Co.............000: 39,500 

Total at Louisville............... 7322,458 
Hamilton, Rickets & Co., Jeffersonville, 64,280 
2 ree ey reer 20,300 

Total around the Falls............. 407,938 
es errr eee 301,000 
EPR er ee he eee 106,033 


——* @-e——_- 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 


Fruits,'&c. 
Washington Market, Jan. 21, 1854. 
VEGETABLES—Potatoes, Mercers, #% bbl., $3@$3 25; 
Junes, $2 75@$3 ; Western Reds, $2 50; Sweet Potatoes, 
$3 75; Cabbages, ® 100, $6@$6 50; red do., $7 50@$8; 
Savoys, $5@%6 ; German Greens, $2; Onions, white, @ 
bbl., $2; yellow do., $1 75; red do., $1 50; Parsneps, ® 
bbl., $1 75@#2; Carrots, $1 75; Beets, $1 50@$2; Tur- 
nips, #@ bbl., Ruta Baga, $1 50@$1 623¢ ; white do., $1 25; 
Spinach, $1 25 ; Corn Salad. # basket, 50c.; Celery, # doz. 
bunches, 75@873¢c.; Parsley, 25c.; Leeks, 50c.; Lettuce, 
C. 


Fruits.—Apples, Newtown Pippins, $4 50@5 # bbl.; 
R. I. Greenings, $3 50@¢4; Spitzenburgs, $2 75@$3; 
Baldwins, $2 50@$3 ; Vandervere, $2 75@$3 ; Swaar, $2 

2 75 ; Seek-no-further, $2 50; Roxbury Russets, $2 
26@$2 50; Gilliflower, $2 25; Cranberries, # bbl., $5@ 
of 50; Hickory nuts, @ bushel, $2; Chestnuts, # bushel, 


We have very few remarks to offer as to the state of the 
vegetable market this morning. The weather was so dis- 
agreeable as to make, purchasers scarce ; the streets in the 
vicinity of the market being a sea of mud. 2 

During a spell of frost there is no opportunity to uncover 
vegetable heaps; and at such times the supply becomes 
limited, and prices rise. Spinach, for instance, fluctuates 
very much according to tke facilities offered by the weather 
for cutting it. Parsneps, celery, and other such articles, are 
taken from the ground in quantities, and should the ground 
be frozen for a length of time, the supply will of course be re- 
reduced temporarily. Potatoes are now almost beyond the 
reach of the majority of housekeepers ; the mechanic must 
soon consider them as a luxury ; indeed, to many they are so 
now. 

Apples are alittle advanced in price since last week ; they 
spoil rapidly in- such weather as has prevailed for some 
days. 

Poultry is sold from 8@11c. wholesale. 
Eggs, same as laet week. 
——-— 6 @ e—--——- 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
January 23, 1854. © 


THE extreme severity of the weather was unfavorable to 
the market this morning, as all were anxious to get in 
doors, and could not keep their temper in the yards. This 
perhaps had the effect of expediting business which was 
rather dull. The butchers are still supplied, and not much 
in need of animals; this is the only reason we can assign 
for the small demand. The number of cattle at the Wash- 
ington yard is larger than that reported last week, and 
would have been still increased had not the Hudson Railroad 
delayed some cattle, which were not forwarded till noon to- 
day, too late of course for market. The general impression 





still prevails that-beef is too high, and prices this week show 
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ETS 
a determination not to let it rise if possible. Many complaints PRICES CURRENT. American, do., Dressed........+++-.+.180 — ~~ ~~ 
are made from week to week of the bad treatment which Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumbér, Ge American, Water-rotted........ oe _— 
drovers experience on their route to this market with their | g snog ? ee , aries Lime. 
cattle. Rockland, Common..............@ bbl.— — of= 
: ' : Pot, Ist sort, 1858.......+...++++ 4 100 Ibs. 3 ae — | Lumber 

With regard to the quotations usually given it may be| Pearl; Ist sort, 1852.........c.cceceeeseee05 8 ’ WHOLESALE foscms. 

observed that raisers of cattle invariably estimate the quality | Beeswax. Timber =_— Pine.. ed cubic ft. — = @ — 2 

of their own cattle too high, and this is a source of disap- American Yellow.........-.+5+....9 Ib. — 27 @ 28 AINDET, Oak... . seeeeresceccee seer cece — 80 

, ; i Z Timber, Grand Island, A eis -3 — 38 

eo too often attributed to exaggerated reports. Bristles, Timbe r, Gen: Ya. Pies... (by cargo) — 18 @ — 22 

e following are the numbers for the week ending Jan. American, Gray and White............... —40 @— 45 YARD SELLING PRICES ” 
23, at the Coal. aay ny Suaties a dibaet a M. ft. 30 —- @ 40 — 
i 7. imber, or Beams, Eastern............17 7 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. Liverpool Orrel...........++ -Y chaldron, 10 50 @13—]| Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked.....-. wile tees pi 4 & So 

A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. pa tees teeeeeeeeee cree tenons stake me @ +4 Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked..-........ 20— @ % — 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK, IN MARKET TO-DAY. Celt ESRC AB NED 8 50 g - crs = Boards’ ey ad quai = si : = a 

Beeves, 2,272 2,172 Bs ey TES 8 2,000 Ib. 6 50 @i— Boards, North River, ee apentaags * (ai @ 17 — 

Cows, . 5 Cotton. Atlantic Other Gulf | Boards, Albany Pine........ sil pee.— 16 @ — 22 

Sheep 1.078 — Florida. Ports. Boards, City Worked...........0..e005 —22 @— 2% 

‘ Inferior... 2 2 :..0.sccceee — Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling...... — — a 
Veals, 159 Low to good ord..... . a8 334 16 834 “16 Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 25 g aoe 
Swine, 150 Low to oe ae, ‘are gis 10% 1134 I ity Flank, Albany —_ iWnetdiaieeeahass's _ 4 @ — 32 

; r . Mid. fair to fair..... 4A@UK 11W@!12 an ity Worke cece cece cece @ — 32 
Prices average about the same rates as "those reported Fully fr. to good fr. We 114@— a 2 Plank, Albany Spruce. . sdiiale dies ne a cee 
last week ; a few very extra pairs may have brought more Good and fine.........— @—- — @—- — @— Plank, Spruce, City Worked.. —22 @—2 
than the highest figure quoted ; but the following will be | Cotton Bagging. Shingles, Pine, sawed......- . ® bunch, 225 @ 250 
found the prevailing rates. Gunny Cloth.......2-. sevees ooo @ yard, — 104Q@10% Poon. magyar e urd = ‘shaved. 49M. 24 @ Be cy 
i Kentucky..+ .....0006 ceeeseeee—— O— ae eee sane... — =o 
Inferior, 734@8c. American cece Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality..... 22 — @ 25 — 
Middling, 84% @9c. Dundee......... teense ee eceeecececcesee—= —= Q—— Shingles, oe iss Ch eer — @2-— 
s i i Coffee. ingles ar, quality........17 — @18 — 
Supertee, 2758 oe ea me Shingles, Company, 3 ft......+. seseeesdza— @—— 
Extra, 10c. Java, White........ scene: cecccecees PB lD— 13 134 Shingles, C oft. pie 16 
; Ber eayser see x33 <*> coccesséoccscccs 18 133 ee NF pees seccecccsecseee—= — @ 16 — 
The cattle reported above were forwarded as follows: Teaat ; — 10%@—11% Shingles, Cypress, 3 ft..........+- core — @2— 
By Harlem railroad, beeves, 166 ; cows, 5; calves, 159 ; | Maracaibo..... serene Se eck ok eben @—11% Posey ine Oak? gh Reine “eaves T oe wees Geshe 
sheep, 920. St. Domingo......++.(casb)........... , a 9¥@—10 aves’ Whe Gok’ Wet. on ae g ih. 
Erie railroad, beeves, 600.; sheep, 150 from Kentucky. Cordage. Staves, Red Oak, Hhd. esac ébemeSen sone 38 — @ 35 — 
Hudson River railroad, beeves, 800. Bale Rope... Heading, White Oak.........secceeeee 60— @-—— 
Of these there were New-York State cattle, by cars, 629 Boit Rope Molasses. 
on foot, 94. Corks. New-Orleans..........+++ oeee a em - Fo -— 
Phansvivania; on fot; 169 Velvet, Quarts. ......s.sscccceoes 9? gro, — 85 5 Porto Rico.. sceececerece @ — 37 
song = Velvet, Pints. .ccscssecccecesess sees 20 @—98 | Cutba Muscovado... 2.2 l i. = 33 @ — % 
Ohio, by cars, 614. PhIgIS. ....sssecccseceseseocanseeeceece — 4 @-12 Trinidad Cuba..... neNicaed tmuenwadesee — 23 — 25 
Kentucky, by cars, 177. Feathers Cardenas, RO vc cecovresssccece seseceee— 224@ — 23 
Virginia, on foot, 254. Live Geese, prime.....-..... coe eeee GID. —45 @— 47 ay ee ire ae ee BI. — 44@— 3 
Connecticut, on foot, 100. Flax. Wrought, 6d@20d.. EOS ee F* @— 
The numbers at the other market places were as follows : Jersey... eececseae ita canes lb. — 8 @—9 Naval Stores. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT To-pay. | Flour and Meal. Turpentine, Soft, North County, # 2601b.— — 5— 
CaanaEnuin's, Robinson sree any emanations at 2”) Et - sembvboenceomtin ig 
Beeves, 300 30 State, common prands....... Sieewauesios a ae Pibthy CU cnc cai csdvcck gous dace x «8 =o 
Cows and Calves, * 40 10 State, Straight brand...........+ veccees 8 06%x@-— Resin, Common, ney Sicvwimdemics et 1 87 
Sheep 2.800 300 State, a edeccecocccce cocceee 8 ih rr a aoe. passant += 2 5 4 
¥ : Western, mixed do........--s0++- pirits Turpen lS nidnccos -- 
Veals, 20 5 Michigan and tai Straight do....... <5 1146@8 18% | Oi1 Cake 
’ i Michigan, fancy brands. ec cccccccce -_— - 
: BROWNING’s, Sixth street, Guin eoamaee ¢o gust ae ". 8 19%@8 18% rae one, Co wasoes sees ones 
Beeves, 294 Ohio, round hoop, common .........+-+++ 8 064@8 12% | pi Dblone ¢ é oun “ii 
Cows, 43 Ohio, fancy brands... ee esse ceenaceees § 35 | in Oblong Country. . 
hio, extra brands ootee cece Provisi 
Sheep, 2,733 1,000 Michigan and Indiana, extra do.......... - 8 @8 874 | Beer, sa Country 
©’ BriEn’s, Sixth street. Genesee, fancy brands........ eccccccccee 2 93% @S 50 Beef, E eidian Game 
Cows 33 Genesee, extra brands........++ssse+++++ 8 064@Q9 75 Saat Ge ee eee 

. Canada, (in bond). . Oe seseeeee 775 @850 ? Racers i Sntcsnaseen esas 
Beeves. 100 \ Boel, Mees, Oxtra. . 2... cccccccscccccces 

Covet, a A ORRIN Rie PA 8 3746@8 5 Beef, Prime, Cit 

At Chamberlin’s there were some large beeves to-day and GeOrgetOWN.....sesseeeeeecees cee eases ° 736 @8 503 Beef, Mess. ype AEN Wits: nit ane seeps 

a few miserable looking cows, one we noted was held at erotmea na. erecre Sete mmeniemarisees og 2 3 37 Beef, ? Prime, MOB cise ccese sess ; 
$18 ; but it required very little strength on the part of the yee gp Mate han OG es ae iy esis 825 @8 37% Pork, Mess, Western.. 

owner, who had made up his mind she would not leave him| Baltimore, Howard Street................ 825 @8 37 Fork,  eswgt — 

for a week to come. The demand for cows has not increased, | Rye Flour.........cessecceessecsssseeeee DO 378Q5 id Pork, Clear, Western. 

and prices range from $18 to $45. Beef is quoted here at came sg sere A RRS Vai 4 @3" tae Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrel 
74@97c., with slow sales. Corn Meal, Brandywine.......% punch. 18 — _ Hams, teyeekel 7 aint 

SHEEP.—There has been rather a light supply of sheep | (rain, ~ Shoulders, Pickled... 
at this market place during the past week, and business is Wheat, White Genesee...... #® bush. 215 2 25 Shoulders, Dry Salted 
dull. Wheat, do., Canada (in bond 2— 215 co Hams, in Pickle 

Joun Mortimorg, broker, furnishes the following notes ve Southern, W nite. Be ha b' a neebe, Orengs ‘County. 
of sales : Wheat, Michigan, White ................ 2— @212% | Butter, Ohio............... 

Sheep. Average per head. Per pound. Wheat, Mixed Western ......... os eecceee 19 @2— Butter, New-York State Dairies. ae 

0 $4 50 10¢ Whest, — pT ae Rte anexcanecns : 2 @2— — 2 sasnaseaacae trees 
4 1, NOTUROER...00ccccccccce cece cesteese _ utter, other — n bon 
160 4 40 10c, Gee: Mosk iy gl seceesscesecae w= 78. 7 Cheese, fair to prim sri ERR 
180 4 124 936¢. Corn, Round Yellow.........s.cssessec.— 92 @—90 Plaster Paris. 
47 5 56 10%¢. Corn, Round White.......++0+++++++++0e— 89 Blue Nova Scotia...............+- Pton, 350 @3 75 
50 425 10 Corn, Southern iki doxskaasnam cc ae 93 White Nova Scotia 3 50 3 62 
: = Corn, Southern Yellow..........+.+000.— 88 a De SMa alla gti a as ot shah oats 4 
140 4 60 10¢. Corn, Southern Mixed..........+.+ e000 sem 88 93 | Salt. 
Lambs. Corn, Western Mixed........++++e+++eee—— 89 93 Ware WN os 55055 5 seeks 8 bush. — -- 48 
30 3 25 10¢ =. Weatern Yellow.......+ ss eeeeee— Ps ; bi ee eeeee Pee Seereerr Terre i io Sond 
‘ arley..... Soacciiondcevecceccscsenesesc=™ iverpool, Ground. ............. 

He attributes the inactive state of the market to the quan- Oats, River and Canal.. eas er pF te oe Fine. Rin ee ee @ sack, 1 “4 : tl 
tity of dead meat, mutton, pork, and poultry sent in from the | Oats, New-Jersey.......+.sseeseseee soso m1 on Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ I 79% 175 
country and now on hand. Mutton is selling by the carcase = —: montis ciedenteiencesese Shae 45 50 tre. 
in Washington market from 534@8c. per pound, according} Qatg’ Southerh.............-...-cceees— 6 aes teak Ot Sa sata rk eee 8% My 
to quality. There are few sheep on hand and little prospect mg — iso wtuneuges 2 = 5 @3 CW) < Wikvkte @6dR. 5s ol oct @— 5% 
of an advanee. eas, Canada. ...0.....ccccccccces as) _ Seeds. ps 

Wo. Deneart gives the following notes of sale: 78 sheep, hea vax shabetais De ieemecc ar oho fv 150 @I 62 ee i elie x 

; ing lots from Kentucky at the price ’ 3 2 Timothy Mowed.. 8 tce.14— @I7— 
Oe ee ee aka ta. ie oe. 96 ea] ne, U5: 9tewe.— 6 @— 7 | Timthy Reed.......... 17— @20— 
quoted: 50, @$4 50; 18, @$4; 16, @$3 50: P» Flax, American, Rough ...@bushe  — a 
@$5 50; 150, for $693 75; 95, for $330 75 ; average prices, Hops. a Linseed, Oalcutta..............cseseeeee pre ay . 
$3 ; 450, @$7. , pa we eeeee POO ree eeereee +» ® Ib. -2 foce Sugar. 

At Browning’s there is little variation in price, there are |__|" """* "*77rr etter sees age Bias ss r 4 —— ob actedeccvecestevevecsves 8 lb. — . ry 
about 1000 on hand, some choice lots sold higher than the Hair. , OW-UTICBNG os 0 so ccereee sececcescceees ~) 

ica wetsaaveus — _ Cuba Muscovado.............ccscecceee — 4 
average quoted above. Mr. Devot, of Jefferson market, had | adheng etn ity seeped si mae be ca | Mena sg deihnadenia irae iss er ri} 83 
a lamb which weighed 100 pounds, about 9 months old. avin, WRG vi... kasvdcdiccess Sect — Th 8 

VEALs.—There are not many choice veals in market. ee ci @ ton: 288 eS = Brown and Yellow............ _ ix % 
With the exception of those reported at the Washington | Rugsin, Outshot...----.....c.sees eee —_— Saat Wies..........); eee — 6%@— 7 
Yards, we have not seen any worth reporting. The prices} Manilla..............-.0..s00008 8 lb. — 1036 Brasil, Browm.....5<..;..teoascs- s,s — § — 
continue about the same as last week, 5@7c. per pound. Sigal .ocesccoccvecevsceccect scccescce —= -— Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf..... sesso 996 - 

Ms : from 6 PM nh 0k he usscnvet crwsv geen tb eeonuns _— % -- do. do. do. Crushed :q: — 9%@— — 

Swine.—Carcasos are selling by wholesale at from O4@ | tralian... ssvvceccccccee ton, 20— @— — do, do. de. Ground :#:— 8%@—— 
63¢c. for best quality. On foot the average price is about 5c. | Jute,.....ccccccscccceceess secalccsige ol 5 185 do. ey ONUONER S254 cc00<... 1B: — 9 ~ 
Nt will be seen that prices are lower in Western markets. American, POOR sos sereereereeelZ0 = QI75 80 an. quality, Orusheds..... +8005 none, 




















Cuba 

Yara 

Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —2 @1— 
Florida Wrappers...................... —15 @— 60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf.................. — 6 @—2 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf................. -— 54@—15 
American, Prime..... Bb. —- UY@— 12 
ool, 

American, Saxony Fleece..........$@ lb. —50 @Q—55 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —46 @—48 
American ¥§ and 3% Merino ............ — 42 45 
American, Native and { Merino........ — 38 — 40 
Metre, Saied, : «.5 s<sece ae ae —46 @—48 
eee ere —42 @—44 
Ss Ee IRS ew a sdoch nce. O05 .4068 skwape —38 @— 40 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements for the American Agriculturist must be 
paid for 7n advance. 








HEPHERD DOGS. — WANTED ONE. OF THE ABOVE 

Dogs of the Scotch Collie breed. He should be under one 

year old, and partially trained. Ps ow lowest price at once, 
which must be moderate. B. ALLEN, 149 Waler st. 


eas OF < sy BLOOD, for sale by 








~ 





S$. GOLD, West Cornwall, Ct. 


OR SALE—SHORT-HORN BULL AND SUFFOLK PIGS. 
I have for sale three one-year-old Bulls, got by my im- 
ported bull Vene Tempest. Colors, red and roan. Also a few 
choice pairs of Suffolk Pigs, bred f = imported stock. 
A rn, Jan. ®, 1854 M. SHERWOOD. 


HORT-HORNS.—I have on hand and for sale two good 
thorough-bred Short-Horn Bull oe 2S 
20-25 JOHN R. PAGE, Sennett. 


| a BREED SUFFOLK ite OF ALL AGES, AND 
Fancy Posts, for sale constan 
GEO. H. KITTREDGE. By 7 West Sixteenth St. 


N THE FIRST OF JANUARY WILL BE ED, 
the first number of the twentieth volume o 
THE MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTREE. 
a monthly Journal of Horticultural Science, Landscape Gar- 
dening, and Rural Art. Edited by C. M. HOVEY, author of 
The Fruits of America. 
Vol. Nineteenth, just completed, bound in cloth, $2 50. A 
few complete sets, in nineteen volumes, $2 00 each. 
The Magazine is entirely devoted to the diffusion of inform- 
ation in every department of Horticulture. Its contents em- 














The Science and Practice of Construction and Manage- 
Cultivation. ment of Graperies. 
Descriptions of all New/ Landscape Gardening. 


Revi ‘od of Works on Garden- 


ruits. 
Pomological Gossip. 
I — of New Trees, Shrubs, 


Notices of all New Flowers 
and Plants. 
— “a Gardens and Nurse- 


Ingroved Modes of Culture. 

And to facilitate cultivators in their labors, a 

Monthly Calender of Horticultural Operations, 
given in detail, and adapted to the wants of amateur culti- 
vators, reminding them of the routine of operations which 
are necessary to be performed in the Fruit Garden, Flower 
Garden, Ornamental Grounds, Greenhouses, Grapery and 
Kitchen Garden, ae the varying seasons of the year; 
in fine. giving all the information which the amateur or the 
country gentleman requires to manage successfully the 
smallest or largest garden. 

In the past nineteen volumns, more than FIVE HUNDRED 
DRAWINGS of the NEWEST and FINEST Fruits have appeared, 
many of them in no other work, and upwards Of FIFTEEN HUN- 
DRED other engravings. illustrating the great variety of sub- 

cts treated upon. No pains will be spared to render the 

ne what it has heretofore been,—the most valuable 


horticultural periodical extant. 
TERMS, 00 a year, in advance. A liberal discount to 


“far 


henemnt Notices. 
omestic Notices. 
Replies to Questions. 
eports of oe Horticul- 
tural ties. 
fassuchusetts) Horticultural 
y 





— 
wel 


od 


Address “ HOVEY & CO.” Boston, Mass. 


@HANGHAT SHEEP.—FOR SALE A VERY DESIRABLE 
flock of 40 Sheep of the Shanghal in China breed. Their 
mutton is of superior quality, and their increase extraordi- 
nary, as they have lambs spring and fall, and never less than 
two each time, and sometimes four ; and the increase within 
four years has been from three to over sixty, A large portion 
of them are ewes, and several fall — - They will be sold 
cheap if all are taken and delivery e: 
Apply to JOHN CRYDER, A ‘South street, N.Y, 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS. 
HOPKINS & BROTHERS, IMPORTERS AND DEAL- 
@ ers in French Window and Plate Glass, 61 Barcla gt . 

















AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. —THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
valuable implements: 
an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should poeeees. They are of the best patterns* embracing 
most valuable improvements. 
— Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


s = and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 
the best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob awe. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved ki 

Horse Powers of all kinds, pene the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ilst. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, soonete. and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus ower, for 
one to four horses. These are comment, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toall kinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Lron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 


horses. AL 
189 and 191 Ww ater street. 
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HORSE MARKETS. 


— PLP LP 


MOS SMITH. SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, He, 76 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. -27 


ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN 


ty-fourth street, W ar 4 - of Third Avenue, 
-3 8. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


arater? & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 








cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F. & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good prenget 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month 








HAIR RESTORERS, &e. 


PDAS ee 


ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS 1S AN ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Bes vutifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Danii: uff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city.. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 2-48 





“HORTICULTURAL. | 


ASPBERRY PL AN’ TS. OF THE PURE RED “ANTW ERP 
stock, for sale in quantities to suit purchasers. The 
rr are all warranted, and in a thrifty condition, and will 
be getrered in New-York for $50 per ougand. THA 
NIEL HALLOCK, Milton, Ulster Co., 7. S. Orders by 
mail will be promptly piented to, and no “Ghatge made for 
packing. Orders to R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water stevgt 
will receive prompt attention. 





RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
., to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS. 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 
qpeamina TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS. 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by tar the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, pressenal from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OUTHERN wy koe 101A, 1114, 121/2, 14, 15, 18, 1812, 
19, 1912, 20, A1, A 2, 50,60, and all other sizes. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &c., of all sizes. 
URRALL’S PRIZE REAPERS FOR THE CALIFORNIA 
Market—strong, simple, and reliable. Warranted of the 
best material and workmanship, expressly for that market. 
Made and sold cheap ~~ cash by HOMAS D. BURRALL, 


Geneva, Ontario Co., and 
1-tf R. 1 arg 'N, 189 and 191 Water &t., N. Y. 


EES & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
You ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce aneek as” 
ork. 














DENTISTRY. 


R. CHARLES § ROWELL, NO. 11 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New-York, confines his attention to the practice of 
Dentistry, in all its various branches. The improvements 
which he has introduced have rendered these Teeth perfect for 
speech, mastication, and natural appearance. Premium In- 
corruptible Artificial Gum Teeth.—These teeth have won the 
admiration of all who have seen them, and the warm appro- 
val and recommendation of all who have used or ¥ worn them. 


RLES § 
2-20 No.1 Chambers street. 





WANTED, 
N EXPERIENCED, PRACTICAL GARDENER, WHO 
who understands laying out grounds, and the culture of 
Ornamental Trees, Fruit Trees. and Grape om 


Apply * if te 
18tf - Bi ichenae Place, N.Y. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT wns AND 
Retail—cheaper than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 

i ulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of ali 
qualities and sizes; also > splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be made to order in a style that cannot be 
ssed. Also. indie F rubber clothing and furnishing goods. 


Your patronage is respectful solicited. 
2-30" aA NDERBILT, 8&1 Fulton street, 


ARM FOR SALE.—THE FARM LATELY OWNED AND 
occupied by Richard Dey, deceased, situated on the east- 
ern bank of Seneca Lake, in the township of Fayette, county 
of Seneca. and State of New-York, It contains about 158 acres 
of very fertile and finely situated land, not an inch of which 
but what is capable of tillage. It slopes gently to the lake, 
and is in full cents of and only seven miles from the beautiful 
town of Geneva. Adjoining is the premium farm of Andrew 
Foster, Esq. Fifty acres are in wood, eight acres are in or- 
chard of superior grafted fruits, and the balance in pasture 
d grain. The —s consist Of a plain farm house in 
pood renal re pair, and also good barns, sheds, workshops. carria 
ouse, fe oy tee mma and granery. There is a good we of 
water and a running Zz. 
is farm is offered 1 low to close an estate. The price, $50 
jad acre, and — a of payment can be made to suit al- 
most any purchaser. App 
"? M D £. 74 Cortlandt st., New-York, 
10-22] or CHAS. A. COuK. Esq., Pres. of the Bank of Geneva. 
HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA- 
Pootras and Malay fowl, 100 pairs assorted for eale. Also 
Trees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses ant Grape Vines. 
Catalogue furnished. Apply by mail } ost ost paid 
GEO DER eo co. 
Rhinebeck, Dutchess Oo B.Y. 














FERTILIZERS. 


PP DPPALADPD PDA 


10. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for —_— years in England 
and other —_ of Europe, and o Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the sehion to which it is used 
among farmers. ts introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its pe, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and 
It is comeposed of crushed op ‘ound bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
of guano and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
and one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


no. 

Iti is suited to any soil in which there is not already a ful) 
supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 
_For sale in large or malts uantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. gach. 
No charge for packages. ae -— be branded “CO, B. D: 
Bur; a 0.1 cena ts of 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements # = 
: Field and Garden Seeds, in eat variety ; eh 
uano, Bone-dust. Plaster of Paris, Pogarese 

EN, (late A. B, Allen & Oo.) 

1-tf 189 and 191 Water street, NewYork, 


ERUVIAN GUANO, pret ,qeality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in sto 
R. L. ALLEN, "189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


OF LIME, OR CHEMIOAL MA. 
ma 


kinds 
n @ 








UPERPHOSPHATE 
nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfull 

the best materials, and for sale at lowest rates. by 
MERRI B » Importers of Artificial Manures, 


ole 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-81 





RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL’ TREES AND PLANTS.— 

Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the_recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other ageeed 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans 
planting is after Oct. 10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 


Nurseri es, Plymouth, Mass. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO- 
i PRIETORS Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs. American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara. 
Cryptomeria Japonica, } Norway Spruce, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, oc. 3. an_exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Pium, Cherry, Peach and Roricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
= Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 





, &e. 
‘They’ are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BL ~ i 
which has never existed in this loc 


alit 
Prices low, and a liberal discount | ~ the trade. 
New- rch d, Jan, 1st, 1854. 


_ . HOTELS. 











ARMERS’ HOTEL, 245 AND 247 WASHINGTON STREET, 
between Robinson and Murray, New-York. Farmers, 

and the public generally, will find it to their advantage and 
convenience to patronize this house, it beingin the immediate 
vicinity of the New-York and Erie Railroad, Hudson River 
Railroad, Harlem Railroad, Albany, Newark, New-Brunswick 
und the Sauitorsia steamboats and steamship landings 


Boarding $1 per d ee 
1-25 WM. 8S. CHAMBERLIN & CO., Ea. 





- HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


HIMNEY 7 TOPS. M ADE “BY ‘THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Encaustic Tiles = —" Vases and Statuary for lawns 
ardens, &c.. for s 

MILLER, COATES & YOULE, 279 Pear! street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS!—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 

which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof against Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 
most beautiful manner. All kinds of Iron Fence and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. MAURER. Manufacturer, 
178 William street, between Beekman and Spruce, 2-36 


ENERAL HOUSE FURNISHING WARERONMS.—SIMP- 
Co., No. 89 Canal street, Importers and Manufac- 
turers, respectiully invite the attention - old and ei 
Conpekechs rs to their_stock of new goods, viz.. Ivory Handle 
Cutler ine Trays Plaited, Britannia and Enamel Ware, 
Planished and Plain Tin Ware, Fire Sets, Shovels, Coal Hods, 
&c. Also Meat Safes, Clothes Horses, Tubs, Pails, Brooms and 
Baskets. Persons about bony rg a@ new outfit will find it 
to their interest to call. Prices low, and goods delivered a 
of expense. (9-21) SIMPSON & Co., No. 98 Canal st. 


yg ts —SPRING IMPORTATIONS, 1853,—PETER- 
SON & HUMPHREY,379 Broadway, (corner White street.) 
have Mick. ha fe per late steamers and packets from Europe, 
their large and extensive assortment of rich and elegant Car- 
petin ngs. consisting of rich Mosaic Carpets, in one entire piece: ; 
rich Medallion Carpets, adapted to any sized room; ric 
vet Ambusson and Axminster Carpets: rich Ta estry and 
Brussels ; English Three-ply and Ingrain, entirely new pat- 
terns and shadings. Oil cloths, from the best English and 
American manufactories, of the best finish and desi at- 
terns only to be found at our establishment, and a other 
goods usually found in first-class carpet stores, for sale on the 
most reasonable terms. Having given our orders and received 
our goods before the late advance in qny we are enabled to 
ffer our stock of goods full 10 per cent. less than those stores 
ybliged to purchase at the advanced rates. Freely shown to 
persons favoring us with their patronage. 2-21 
HARD 


OUSE Ae wie AND MECHANICS’ 
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ware.—M. DA COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 
- —_ line cheap for cash, Ont articles warranted, ex- 
or taken b No. 206 Chatham street, oppogite 

Die on street, N. y 
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INSURANCE. 


ROOK, YN FIRE INSU RANCE COMPANY, CHARTERED 
4. Offices—No. 43 Fulton, upper corner of Front 
street, He and No.6 Merchants’-Exchange, Wall street, 
New-York. 
This Company have their capital invested in the most un- 
doubted securities, and having a surplus of $30,000, continue 
to insure dwelling-houses, stores, and other buildings, furni- 
ture, merchandise, vessels in port, and their cargoes, upon as 
favorable terms as any similar institution. 
LRECTORS. 


William Ellsworth, Justus 8. Redfield, 

Phineas T. Barnum, John W. Amerman, 

Caleb 8. Woodhull, Fordyce! pene. 

Charles T. Cromwell, John 0 

Samuel P. Townsend, yore e  Thtisn, 

John Eadie, Joseph M. Greenwood, 

Joel 5. Oatman, Samuel F, —— 

Robert ell, John Greenwood, Jr. 

ge: N, Genin, + George] e Burroughs, 
enry Quackenboss, 

WILLIAM RLLSWORTH, Preiies’, 
ALFRED G. Srzvens, Secretary. —26 


ae a COMPANY OF ONEIDA. CAPI 
$200,000 J. W. BOUCK, AGENT, 





+. 





78 Broadway. 
cM INSURANCE COMPANY UTICA. CAPITAL, 
$200. BOUOK. Agent, 78 Broadway. 











JEWELRY, &. 


gy ATCHES, JEWELRY, AND GOLD PFNS. SILVER and 
Plated Ware, Fancy Goods, etc., at unprecedented 


low prices. 

WATCHES, fine gold, as low as $20. 

WATCHES, silver coin, as low as $10, 
And all other articles cheap Repro ortion. Our motto is, 
“Rapid sales and small profits.” Walches, Jewelry, Gold Pens. 
&c., repaired ond warranted, at much less than the usual 
prices. WILMARTH & FA RNAM, Watch Makers and rae 
tical MA a, Jewellers, 202 Bowery, N.Y. 





a 


R* GES AND HEATERS.—I AM pay al PREPARED TO 
supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 

is not only economical, but combines more conveniences for 

boiling, baking, &c., than any other in use. Also, the E 


Heater, for warmin houses of Fans size. 
2-40 kM . No. Be Writer street, 


— WIRE uae NO. 25 FULTON STREET, 

rner of Water, up stairs,—Wove Wire of every de- 

= tion ; Sieves and Riddles; coal, sand, and gravel Screens; 

Wire Work of all kinds. ‘Also, the most ingenious patent 

self: ng ge revolving Rat-trap in the world. Locomotive spark 

Wire, icultural implement manufacturers sup- 

plied with wove wire at the shortest notice, and as low as at 
any factory in the Union, 2-24 


ISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Im er of 
Needles, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of 
and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and cher | 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies ; Cork and Wood Floats; Flax 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cab e-laid 
Lines; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Lines ready for’ use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells ; Double 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; Spoon Bait; Squids; Multi- 
plying and. Liane Beste, Nets, Artificial Fish; alking-cane 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail "Needles; Pack 
and Willsher’s ‘superior Sharps and Between Needles, &c. 
Cheap for cash, i» lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
New-York. N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 

touaed 1 to. 2-40 


HOW-CASES, SHOW-CASES.—A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
constantly on hand and made to order in the neatest 
manner, and at short notice. Orders received from any part 
of the Union punctually attended to, B.—Cases loaned for 
fair of the American Institute. B. K. PEEBLES, No. 124Grand 
st., three doors from Broadway, N. Y. 8-20 


A* ES AND HATCHETS—MADE BY COLLINS & CO. 

Hartford, the onl CE Collins’ Axes. Anextensive 
and constant supply o the various patterns and sizes of 
these superior Goods, 

Also, Adzes, California Picks, and other edged tools, suited 
to this and foreign markets, for sale on favorable terms to the 
trade, by the manufacturers, at their warehouse in this city 
212 Water street. [1—23] COLLINS & CO. 























LIVERY STABLES. 


EE ee ee ee OO 
+r ORTHRUP & POST’S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables. respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
ublic generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
brick stables, capable of holding 300 horses, directly opposite 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
receive a fair share of that patronage which h they fo & so strongly 
solicit. R. KN 
ae. York, April 1st, 1853. 
. B.—New wagons "and harness for the accommodation of 
their customers, 1-34 


Rage os & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and Third 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New- York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
—— kept.by the day, week, or month, 1-40 














MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. _ 


BDA eee ga — 
OUBLE-ACTING LIFT AND FORCE PUMPS, CISTERN 
and Well Pumps, Ship and Fire Engines, Copper-riveted 
fose of all sizes, Hose Cuppings, Cast Iron Fountains, &c. 
These Pumps, from their construction, and little liability to 
disorder, are well calculated for factories, mines, railroad 
water-stations, breweries, tan works, steamboats, water 
boats, family purposes, hot liquids, &c. I also manufacture 
to order Village Fire Engines, with Double- -acting Lift and 
Force Pump, light, easily handled, and worked by few men. 
The some pumps may be arranged as a stationary Engine, or 
to supply other Engines. Purchasers are invited to call and 
examine, The Cistern and Force Pumps are so arranged that 
they will not freeze if placed ont-dowrs. They are made of cast 
iron in part. 2-22 G. B. FARNAM, 34 Cliff street. 


RON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO., 
Sheffield, eae 5 Cast Steel. 





eeeeserk. Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 

Bos . Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Pl 


ace. 
2 





| EATHER HOSE FOR THE CROTON WATER, FIRE EN- 
4A gines, Ships. Steamboats, Factories, &c. Suction Hose. 
Fire Buckets, Leather, Copper, and Brass Pipes, Couplings. 
Copper and Tinned Rivets, always on hand and for sale by 
JOHN H. BOWIE & CO., Hose Manufacturers, 
1-20 25 Ferry street, New-York. 


RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
Columbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 





MEDICAL. 


ee aman 
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aTTO & K@HLER, MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL 
and Orgho nopedic ical pnakines, Instruments, Trussess, Band- 
ages, &. hatham enone. second floor, Now-York. All 
idnds of ar edinny Tools, and Scissors made, repaired. and 
ground at the shortest notice. 7-23 


YE-STUFFS, _DYE-WOODS, ACIDS, &C.— WILLIAM 
PARTRIDGE & SON, No. 27 Cliff street, offer for sale, 
Lac Dye—50 cases, 40 bbls, fine ground. 
Safflowers—15 bales Argols—200,000 Ibs. 
Sugar of Lead—20,000 Ibs. brown, 
Sugar of Lead—15,000 lbs. white. 
Copperas—5v,000 Ibs. Cudbear—prime quality. 
Orchil—French, English, and American, 
Alum—500 bbls., crude and ground. 
Woad—10 tons. Terra Japonica—50 tons. 
Cutuh—18 tons, re rth—50 tons. 
Manganese—20 to 
And a full porn Ang of ‘all the above. 2-20 
Pass. DEUS. pike. PATENT MEDICINES OF ALL 
'ATY, Commission ee, Genera] 
{mporter, and. ) ty ‘A Paints, Drugs, &c., No. Water 
street, (near Burling Slip.) Constantly on ok and for sale 











Paris green, dry andinoil, Dalley’s Salve, 
Chrome Yellow, do. do. 8. P. ‘ownsend’s Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome areas, do. do. Old Jacob Townsend’s do. 
Verdigr do, do, White Wax, in casks, 
Prussian Blue, do. do, Adamantine Candles, 

hite Lead, do. = Varnish of all kinds, 
Ultramarine Blue do, Fire Proof Paints, 
Putty, in bulk and ae Indigo, &c. 





The subscriber, havin, the excheaive: ‘agency of several large 
manufacturing establishments of paints, colors, &c., and 
the sale of many of the most popular medicines manufactured 
n the United States, can offer to buyers greater inducements 
and on more liberal terms than any other house of the kind 
U this or any other city. An examination of his stock is re- 
spectfully solicited. 220 


NYE-SIGHT.—E. S. FRANKS, SPECTACLE-MAKER, 52 
Bowery, (third door from the Bowery Theatre.) Optician 
to the New-York Eye Hospital and ee, Infirmary, adjusts his 
bay ee Spectacles to Weak Sight with unerring accuracy, 
t a low price, and changes them without further charge, if 
net approved of. References: Drs. Bang mr Wilkes, and 
—— Surgeons to the New-York Infirmary: D Drs. Ste- 
S enson and Rogers, curatces to A, eve Eye Hospital ; 
rs. Hisietesé and Bulkley, Physicians_to the New-York Hos- 
ital; Dr. V , late President of the New-York Acade * 
Medicine; De Darlin . Anatomical Demonstrator at the 
York University Medical Cotege : Dr. Mott, Dr. Wallace, and 
Dr. Dixon, Editor of the Scalpe 2-24 








ICOLAY & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
I Arms and Legs, Surgical Orthopedical Machines, Instru- 
ments, Trusses, Bandages, &c., 428 Broadway, second floor. 
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ORTABLE FORGES.—REMOVAL.—THE SUBSCRIBER, 
successor of E. Flagler, and sole manufacturer of Queen’s 
atent portable Forge and Bellows, respeotuily gives notice 
th hat he has removed his depot for the sale of suid Forges to 
No. 210 Water street, (directly opposite his old location.) 
where, by the long-attested superiority of this portable Forge 
over all others for the use of blacksmiths, machinists, serene. 
dentists, on agg shipping, quarries, public works, &c., 
&c.. he s to retain a continuance of past patronage. 
fiiperick °?. FLAGLER, No, 210 Water street. 2-23 


IGHT CARRIAGES.—ISAAC FORD, COACH AND LIGHT 
Carriage-Maker, 116 Elizabeth street. New-York, has 
constantly on hand a great variety of Carriages of all kinds 
of the most fashionable patterns, built under his personal 
superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best foaterials. Carriages from his ee are now 
runnin 
United Btates Carriages will be built to order at vz ¢ short 
notice, of any pattern, and on the most reasonable 
1-21 Ta AC FORD, 116 Elizabeth-street, New-York. 


ANIEL D. WINANT, SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BIL- 
liard Table maker, No. 73 Gold ry cage between Beekman 
and Spruce, New-York, Every thing in the line furnished at 
10 per cent. less than any other establishment et the a city. 
Tables, balls, maces, cues, cloths, by the piece or yard 
adhesive cue wax; silk and worsted pockets; fringes ; ‘french 
and American patent cue points; cord, pool rule 
boards, etc. In short, every thing in the trade aiweye to be 
had. Spanish pins. Orders by letter, for y articles or for 
repaire, attended to as promptly as ifgiyenin person. 2-21 








England, France, Canada, and t! roughout the | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ys, & nag edd oy GILDERS ANI ND PICTURE FR AME 
for the sale of Gilt Mouldings, French 

Plate ya Gla: Eaen, &c., 158 William street, corner of Ann 
street. New-York. N. B.—Merchants’ orders for cards “rag 
ly attended to. 


ASHION, ELEGANCE, AND ECONOMY !— THREE 
things ver: 7= important in pe selection of a Gentleman’s 
wardrobe, whic certainly be combined by purchasing 
our garments of BO TH. His Fall and Winter stock of goods 
str M4 superb, com reine the best and latest styles from the 
French, English, an neg marhets 5 and he employs the 
best artists and workmen to be ob tained, giving his own im- 
mediate attention to all | orders. His pantaloons are the NE 
PLUS ULTRA of an easy and ele ant fit. By all means call on 
. Bi 'H, DRAPER AND TAILOR. 
8-20 486 eredaions. corner of Broome street. 
ANTERNS!—EDWARDS & TAYNTOR, 390 Broome street, 
New-York, Menenerrtr of Hall-and Street Lamps, 
with Stained or Cut Glass, Fire Engine Signals made any 
erie. or pattern, Glass bent for Clocks, Barometers and Bow 
indows. Constantly on hand every style and pattern of 
House fonpe of Glass or Britannia Ware. 
CHAS M WARDS. [10-22] EDWIN E. TAYNTOR. 


> PERE ET FILS CHAMPAGNE.—The under 
signed respectfully requests the attention of dealers and 
the public generally to the superior merits of this Wine, which 
he is now introducing in this market. With a view to establish- 
ing a reputation in this country equal to that that enlo ed aR FILLS, them 
in pe, the pro hing Messrs. FRISSAR. RE 
guarentee | that the Wines shall be of uniform quality, pe 
e best now in vo; oo invoice is now landing 


equal to th 
from ship John Spear, from ovre 110 
3f1 le Agent for t obthes States.& 
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GiREENWIOn P OTTERY, WEST HTEENTH 
street. Steam-presse Vtrieea ied Drain prion om three 
to eighteen inches in eoter and in two feet lengths. The 
best and cheapest medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public. Thesubscriber is the exclusive = 
ufacturer of steam- roee Drain in*his country, gad b 

offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the o inary 
= pipe made or sold in this city. 
WASHINGTON SMITH. 


PIANO FORTES. 


eee aa Olle aaa» 











AUBERT WEBER, PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 103 
West Broadway, between White and Franklin sts. [11-23 





IANO-FORTES.— NEW AND SECOND HAND ROSE- 

wood Pianos, superior pone a pod frish, ok low for cash 

: rs roved paper. anufacturers, 
Barclay st.. opposite Gcilege E ih 8-20 





large assortment of Pianos from the celebrated house 

f Hallet, Davis «Boston; also the well-known Instru- 
ments of A. W. d'& Cc Ong with a full supply of new and 
second-hand Flees of various makers, for sale at very low 
prices. Pianos to let. 
1-22 LINCOLN & THOMPSON, No 441 Broadway. 


PAINTS. 


FRED cEwareR, PAINT, MANUFACTURED ‘BY THE 

ee creeeent Paint Manufacturing Company, New-Jer- 
sey.—The Company have now on hand a supply of this Paint, 
which they offer | oy the public as the best article known for 
roofs, decks and bottoms of steamers and other vessels, also 
oir brick and wood-work ageennye —p from its spark and 
fender-proof qualities, they can safe a it as the 
best and most perfect protection for vet road and other bridges, 
cars, depot buildin, . The strongest testimonials of 
the virtues of this article from officers of the army, superin- 
tendents of railroads, i a companies, captains of ves- 
oe. painters, &c., may en, together with specimens on 
tin, wood, canvas, &c.. at the depot of the Company. For 
sale, dry, in packages ¢ of = Ibs. and upwards, and in oil, in 


kegs of 25, 50, and 100 lbs., 4 
BOGERT, General Agent, 
1-23 125 Pearl and 78 Beaver street. 


a PIANO FORTES, AT NO, 441 BROADWAY.— 
0 











_ PROVISIONS. 


vV A N N 0 R D E N s, 
DEALERS IN BUTTER, CHEESE, AND LARD, mage cor. 
stantly foostving large supplies of the above, which _wil 
sold at the very vy market prices. Goshen and Westen 
Butter, in tubs and srkine. 5 meee. - casks and boxes, Lard 


* Sagrele, tubs ‘and ad Kegs. 
1-24 RDENS 437 West street. New-York. 
TORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON 


= quality, 3000 Small oe Bs 
. 500 halfs | Shad 1000 bbls. 





HOLESALE FISH 
bbls. Mackerel. 
Mackerel, 200 bbls. N 

Eerrin fish. 500 3 300 halfs | New Herring, 
Jars New Anchovies, 
xes New Smoked ereing 90 ibe ibs. “New ‘Smoked Sal- 
pawn a Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Kegs New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, Haddock, H Halibut, 

White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, Dun-Fish, &c. 


ee 

ey stree ween 

May 13th, 1882 “g 7 meee we 
ELSON WELLS. 1-52 8. H. WOOD. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S." coc SWELL, REAL ‘ESTATE BROKER, 337 AND 339 

© Fulton street, Brook] ra. is prepared to give his per- 
sonal attention to sales of Houses and Lands in the cities of 
New-York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh, and vicinity. Pro- 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, residing in the Country, 
who are not able to collect their rents except at very great 
inconvenience to themselves, or to dispose oF their property, 
will find it to their advantage to call on the onbecriber, who 
refers to the following gentlemen for testimonials: 

Hon. Francis B. STRYKER, ex-Mayor city of Brooklyn, 

Hon. ConK.in Brusu, Pres. Mechanics’ kK, Brooklyn. 1-26 
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SASHES AND. BLINDS. 


OOR, ‘SASH, AND BLIND DEPOT, No. $l DUANE sT. 
The attention of builders, shippers, and others, is invited 

to the stock of Doors, Windows, and Blinds, which I o: 
wholesale and retail, at the lowest . Particular atten: 
tion is given to the manufacture of the above articles or- 
der) for first class buildings, which will be warranted a 
as can be made. (9-21) GEO. WARREN HATSTA A 








SEEDS. 


* FEDS. —TIMOTHY ; RED ‘AND “WHITE ‘OLOVER ; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass ; Red. Top; r rm; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Cabbage; Beet; Lettuce; age 
Radish; Squash; Osage Orange; ‘arse Yellow 
all other kinds of field and garden seeds. Also Rhubarb Roots : $ 
Asparagus Plante, &c. k. L. 
> “and 191 Water street. 


STOCK. 


fm PININS - 


WEMPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock a 
the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make selections. Early in 
og or September is the best time to purchase for the 


ee ore 
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Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Aldern 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. sang wooed gy PE a Cotswold. 

Oxford, Leicester. Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton. Sheep— 
the Southdown. Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span- 
ish, and French Merino. 

The public should be on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are aie off upon the unsuspecting 
_ ignorant, —_— yi BK ge: 

N. Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 


SOHN cane Wie have for mabe, by the pair, 
oung Cochin China Fowls, of the best blood in Aa. 
and desirable for their great size, their syne nd 








lumage. Add RODNEY L. 
— 9 
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Agents wanted,.......0cesseeceeereeee Ss eckgnmeastacckanen $20 
Agricultural Society of n. Y. State, Aneel meeting Of OB Eleventh Volume of . 
Agricultural Society of N. Y. State, Transactions of ....... 2 
le Paring Machine ........-sececescseesecceccescssevcsens 314 

aor ees  enel'ar toe eens eocreccsccccevcccccocccces 311 THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Bee Stings.....c-ccesccvcccsccevcccccccccsccccccsevecsssseesees 315 \f y 2 
SRA RAEN MMNNEP nic0nanescnsseceosossarss>escevanes 309 THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 
Canary Birds, seventh Annual Exhibition of................ 312 ————> +00 ——__—_—_- 

fldren’s ANSWETS....:ceseceseccevececcescees gocevcnccescans 311 A 
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Farmer’s College in Cincinnati.........-.+++sesseeeeseereenes 316 | wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
Genius, Talent, Cleverness.......s:+s+sssessereeeeeseereeeens 315 A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound 
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PRIZES TO BE PAID IN CASH! 


In order to encourage competition we offer the 
following Prizes: 

To the person sending the largest list of subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist from one post-office, and at the club 
prices, before the 15th day of February, 1854, we will send in 
eash or a New-York draft - - - - + 6300 


For the second highest list 2 25 00 
third do of 20 00 
. fourth do a 15 00 
a ae -. >) > 10 00 

50 - 


EH et - 
Persons sending in names for competition, will please name 


the fact in their communications. 
Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine, one yearfor - #4 00 
“ Putnam’s do do - - 400 
“ Knickerbocker do - 400 
“ Eclectic do do 6 00 
“ Littel’s Living Age do - 6 00 
“ National Magazine do ~- 8 0 
“  Dickens’s Household Words 3 50 
“ Scientific American do 3 00 
“ Weekly Tribune do - a 
“ Weekly Times S..* 2) Fos Be 


Any other magazine, literary, scientific, agricultural, or 
horticultural, will be furnished at the same ratio of reduction 
from subscription prices; also the daily or weekly journals 


er newspapers published in this city. 
ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


Agents Wanted! 

Newsmen and Booksellers throughout the country are 
requested to act as Agents for the American Agriculturist. 
Those sending their address and business card to the Pub- 
lishers will receive spécimen copies, and a statement of com- 
missions paid. 

Liberal commissions will also be allowe 
men to act as travelling agents. 

For further information address the Publishers, or call at 
their office, 189 Water street, New-York. 


Fa ed 
J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 07 Oliff street, N. Y. 
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work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, d&e., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
‘ e shi The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturistis under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, Attey,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul- 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Prof. Nasu, who has been for a long time one of the most successful 
farmers of New-England, and is now Agricultural Professor of Amherst College; Rev. Wm. Curt, 
widely known as a pleasing and instructive writer on gardening and other departments of practical 
agriculture, and, in addition to these, a number of other eminent agricultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: E 


To single Subscribers, $2.00 a year, $2.00 


“ Clubs of 8 do. Ci 5.00 
ale, 5 do. - - - 15 “™ 8.00 
“ . do. 10 do. - - - nee * 15.00 
“« do. 20° do. - - Lee... © 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club-of twenty or more, will be presented with an 

extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 

Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 

presence of the Post-Master. : ; 

Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 

ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 


. 189 Water street, New-York, 





